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CK your corn—or red kidney beans, 

clams and shrimp —in Canco 
C-Enamel Lined Cans and you know in 
advance she will like the looks of it. 


The marketing advantage of good ap- 
pearance in canned foods is more than 
worth the cost of Canco C-Enamel. 


Plenty of this fact. 


There’s more than supplying 


Look for this emblem em- 

bossed in the bottom of 

Canco C-Enamel Lined 
ns. 


quality cans and efficient closing equip- 
ment. 


Canco Service includes a wide field of re- 
search to develop practical methods of 
promoting the greater sale of canned foods 
by improving their flavor, their quality, 
their appearance. It can be worth to you 


just about what you choose to make of it. Talk it 


over with a Canco representative; he may have 


some ideas for you. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 


FIBRE 


| 
e 
CANCO 
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PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


N CANS. 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 


EVERY PACKER OF FANCY TOMATOES 


NEEDS 


THE AYARS COMPLETE TOMATO LINE. 


WASHER—A Perfect Wash 
TRIMMER—SCALDER—Removes Hard Stem End—Scalds Perfectly 


CORER—Removes Cores Automatically, All Sizes Tomatoes 
FILLER—A Whole Tomato Filler 


COOKER—Continuous Type, Only Cooker with Controlled Agitation 


Net Results -- More Cans Per Ton | 
Finer Quality. 


Write Us Now For Full Details And Price. 


AYARS MACHINE CO. 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
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The Husker That fuc Feeds Like a Cutter 
H 


USKER 


Six Zuc Huskers will husk the corn for four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or Belt Drive readily 
convertible into Motor Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space—one-third the power. 
More than pays for itself by the saving of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, experienced for more 
than fifteen years in building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or same may be returned. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


Continental Trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 


There Is A Definite Purpose 


in cleaning Peas. 

It’s to get out the pods, leaves, sticks and like 
trash. 

The machine that comes nearest to 100% 
results in this work is the MONITOR. What it 
isdoing in Canning Plants proves its efficiency. 
Why spend money for machinery without getting 
full return in efficiency? The initial cost as 
betweena MONITOR and a less efficient machine 
is about the same and yet there isa decided 
difference in results. 


Look into this. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto., Md. 
Canadian Plant Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd. 
Brown Boggs .» Hamilton, 
Cannon Supply Company 
Sait Lake City, Utah 
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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1863 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


ALA 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


AN 


Ne 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


A HAND or POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER 


with all the strength and 
perfection of the automatic 
machines. 


We have not cheapened it because 
‘it is hand driven. It has cut steel 
gears, seaming rolls mounted on 


ball-bearings. Equipped with both 
pulley and crank. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - ~ - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 
ADVERTISING RATES— According to 
space and location. 
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BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 

CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

_ Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


XTRA SUBLIME—There are plenty of stories 
Ek; going the rounds of how some canners branded 
their poorest products with the most alluring 
names and descriptions, and in truth in the olden days, 
before the passage of the Pure Food law, it seemed 
that this practice had been carried to its ultimate in 
ridiculousness. But it remained for us to see, only the 
other day, on a package of imported Italian macaroni, 
the absolute in this sort of extravagant claim. The 
box was labelled, “No. 1 Extra Sublime.” Evidently 
our foreign friends are learning this lesson too well, 
and as is their want, learning the worst first. You 
know when the average foreigner begins to learn to 
speak the American language his first words are almost 
always “swear words,” curses and blasphemy. 


HE GLASS PACKAGE—At times it has been 
very difficult to hold one’s patience at the “nasty 
cracks” made at foods packed in tin cans by the 
people who are trying to promote the use of the glass 
package. Charity urges one to pass by such remarks 
as evidence of ignorance and as showing a complete 
lack of the fundamentals of advertising, for even the 
rawest novice at advertising knows that it does not pay 
to knock a competitor; but there are times when pa- 
tience ceases to be a virtue. However, we have re- 
frained from touching the subject, in spite of the goad- 
ing, because we might be considered as biased in our 
advocacy of canned foods, but more particularly because 
there is a smouldering volcano in this business, over 
this question, which one word might cause to break 
through and the results of which would be disastrous 
to the harmony that has.hovered like a dove over all 
factions of the business during recent years. And cer- 
tainly we would not wish to bring that about. 


But now has come an editor whose opinions have 
earned him high regard, speaking from the distribu- 
tor’s and the consumer’s side of the question, and he 
makes an answer to this question of the use of glass 
instead of tin cans just as we might well do; but the 
answer is his—Editor Buckley, of the Modern Merchant 
and Grocery World, of Philadelphia, and he says: 


The Scheme To Sell Glass-Packed Goods 


“The manufacturers of glass containers for 
food products are at present engaged in an attempt 
to sell the glass container idea to both consumer 
and retailer. The details of the campaign appeared 
in a recent issue. Campaigns tu get the idea over 
have been put on in one or two places, and will be 
put on in others. 


So far as I have seen no reason whatever has 
been given why consumers will gain anything by 
buying their food in glass instead of in tin. It 
locks nicer, possibly, but that alone isn’t enough to 
balance the difference in price. Of course, glass is 
clean, but so is properly processed tin. I like to 
buy glass-packed food, but I always feel when I do 
it that I am extravagant. I regard glass-packed 
food as a rich man’s purchase; it is cruel to try to 
sell it to the poor man, because he can’t afford it 
and he gets nothing for his money. A quart of 
tomatoes packed in glass isn’t one particle better 
because of the package than one of equal quality 
packed in tin, and the extra money spent for the 
container is therefore thrown away. 


For years everything has conspired to raise 
the price of food; why doesn’t somebody bring out 
something to reduce it? If I were a retailer who 
thought sometimes of my customers’ interests, I 
should resist all the glass manufacturers’ efforts to 
persuade me to sell high-priced glass stuff in pref- 
erence to the same thing packed much more eco- 
nomically in other containers. So-far as I have 
seen the glass men offer no reason at all except the 
inferential one that they need the money.” 


As indicated there is a place for the glass-packed 
food product—a very high and exalted place—and the 
glassware manufacturers who are putting on this cam- 
paign ought to do everything to maintain and retain 
that reputation, and not try to mount higher by put- 
ting their feet upon the neck of canned foods. The 
Glass Container Association would do well to study the 
methods of the National Canners Association, and seek 
always to build up and never to pull down. 


There are many members of the National Canners 
Association who are users of glass for some fancy 
goods, and others who conduct pickling or preserving 
departments along with their canning, not to mention 
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the makers of catsups, practically all of whom are also 
canners, and we wonder that they do not put a stop to 
the sort of campaign that has been going on. One thing 
certain, the glass-package men have nothing to gain by 
further antagonizing the canned foods producers, and 
on the other hand they have much to lose. The canned 
foods packers and their supplymen have welcomed them 
and willingly shared all the benefits gained through 
many years of association work; but they must not 
attempt to act like the camel with his Arab owner. It 
is said that if the Arab allows the camel to get its head 
into his tent, the beast will soon squeeze its whole body 
in—and the Arab out. Ver. Sap. 


N. C. A. DIRECTORS TO MEET 


RESIDENT CANNON has called the Fall meeting 
P of the Board of Directors of the National Canners 
Association for November 30th and December 
1st. The meeting will be held at the Association head- 
quarters in Washington, and will be a two days’ ses- 
sion instead of one day as in recent years. 
Members will have a chance to see the new build- 
ing and the improvements made this past Summer. 


INSECTS CAUSE TWO BILLIONS DOLLARS’ 
LOSSES ANNUALLY 


EITERATING that quarantines imposed by the 
R United States on importations of plants and ani- 

mals exist solely for biological and not tariff pur- 
poses, the Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, 
stated orally October 5 that insect damage in the 
United States exceeds $2,000,000 annually and would 
reach a much higher figure if embargoes were not en- 
forced by the Department of Agriculture. 

“There is a wide belief in the United States that 
our quarantine laws are for commercial purposes,” the 
Secretary said, “and this opinion is entirely erroneous. 
Before the Quarantine Act of 1912 we were open to 
every pest existing in foreign countries. Since 1912, 
we have succeeded in keeping out many insects which 
victimize other nations. The purpose of quarantine is 
to keep out such pests, and we are going to keep them 
out. There is absolutely no tariff embargo. 

“It has been found that inspection laws are not 
sufficiently safe to warrant their substitution for quar- 
antines. Our regulations are, however, flexible enough 
to permit the entrance of rare plants and they are 
brought in under strict control when the new species 
are desirable. 

“We have had an inspection and quarantine law 
for animal products since 1886. Animals in the United 
States are valued at $8,000,000,000. Since 1906, State 
and Federal authorities have spent $31,500,000 to eradi- 
cate the tick only, an imported insect, which has caused 
lcsses of approximately $26,000,000 a year. The hoof 
and mouth disease has been eradicated except for oc- 
casional outbreaks directly traceable to imports of meat 
products. Such biological necessities are the real basis 


of our quarantine laws.” 


; Secretary Jardine pointed out that foreign coun- 
tries are more careful about their imports than is the 
United States. Holland, Switzerland, Belgium and Ger- 
many have a practical embargo on all plants from this 


country. Other nations have similar laws in a less se- 
vere degree. 
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“Several years ago,” the Secretary explained, 
“France put an embargo on fresh pork because of trich- 
inosis, a disease caused by trichinae, a microscopic par- 
asite. A similar stand was taken by many other coun- 


tries with the exception of Great Britain. It has since 


been found that trichinae may be eliminated by chilling 
meat 20 days at 5 degrees above zero. The United 
Kingdom takes pork so treated, but France’s quaran- 
tine is absolute, and since it was imposed our exports 
of fresh pork have fallen from 9,000,000 pounds an- 
nually to about 800,000 pounds. Today France excludes 
all live animals. These quarantines by foreign coun- 
tries are much more severe on our plants and animals 
than ours are on their products.” 

As an evidence that tariff was not the purpose of 
embargos of this nature, the Secretary pointed out that 
they apply to our own insular possessions as well as to 
regions within the United States. Everybody may be 
quarantined and regulated, not simply foreign coun- 
tries. 

In speaking of the activities of the Department in 
the field of protecting the United States from foreign 
pests, Secretary Jardine mentioned the corn borer, 
which was brought in from without, and on which 
$10,000,000 was spent this year. He also explained 
that the seed laws passed by the last Congress were 
necessary because seeds grown in one soil and climate 
were not necessarily adaptable to conditions in the 
United States. Alfalfa and clover seed, under the act, 
are now colored so that the farmer may know whether 
he will obtain a yield if they are planted in his section. 
The controversy with Argentina over this question is 
being straightened out satisfactorily, the Secretary 
said, and the seed is being inspected and colored by Ar- 
gentine officials. The fruit fly, so greatly feared by 
growers in the United States, is being studied by De- 
partment representatives in Spain and Argentina, and 
will - kept out of the United States, Secretary Jardine 
stated. 

“My object in outlining arid emphasizing these 
activities,” Secretary Jardine explained, “is to teach 
Americans that agricultural embargoes are not tariffs.” 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


Nov. 7- 8, 1927—Indiana .Canners. 

Nov. 8-10, 1927—Wisconsin Canners at Milwaukee. 
Meetings and exhibit at Audi- 
torium. 

Nov. 28-29, 1927—Western Canners, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 8- 9, 1927—New York State Canners. 

Dec. 13-14, 1927—Ohio Canners. 

Dec. 13, 1927—Pennsylvania Canners, at York, Pa. 

Jan. 4- 6, 1928—Northwest Canners. 

Jan. 5- 6, 1928—Ozark Canners. 

Jan. 23-28, 1928—National Canners, Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies, National Food 
Brokers, at Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. Exhibit under same roof. 

Jan, 23-28, 1928—Meeting with National Convention: 
National Preservers Asso.— 

- Headquarters Congress Hotel. 
National Pickle Packers—Head- 
quarters Palmer House. 

National Kraut Packers—Head- 

quarters Hotel Stevens. 
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ARE YOU CARRYING 


Full Insurance? 


At the low cost of full insurance 


with CONTINUOUS COOKER 


Your Equipment Needs 


Can be filled from one source. Berlin 
Chapman standard equipmentis design- 
ed right, backed by years of successful 
experience, with a complete shop equip- 
ment to build what you need. Write 


us any time about your equipment 
needs. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


PERL RLIN HAPMAN 


MACHINERY 
AI Single Complete Canning Plant’ 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


it is not wise to assume any risk 
of financial loss by fire. 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill 


ERMOLD 


IS THE HALLMARK OF EFFICIENCY » 
IN LABELING MACHINES. 


TO USE AN ERMOLD IS TO KNOW 
THE ABSENCE OF TROUBLE FROM 
SHUT-DOWNS ANDA PERFECT FINISH 
TO YOUR PACKAGES. 


CAN WE BE OF SERVICE? 


Edward Ermold Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Canadian Agents Australia France, Belgium and Italy 
Freyseng Cork Co., Ltd. H. Dowsing R. J. Lecomte, 
Montreal & Toronto Sydney 11 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Germany, Denmark and Sweden—Anton Peterson & Henius, Copenhagen 
Brazil—Sander & Deutschmann, Rua General Camara, 201-Sub, Rio de Janeiro 
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What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Meat Packers Open Fight on Validity of Consent Decree—Faulkner Denounces Efforts 
of Buyers of Grab Brokers’ Commission as Savoring of Commercial Bribery—West 
Sees Legislation Menacing Future of Chain Store Industry—Quaker Oats 
in Deal With Muffets—Signs of Improvement in Wholesale 
Grocery Industry, McLaurin Says. 


packer consent decree was held before the Supreme Court 

last week when Charles Evans Hughes, counsel for the 
Swift and other defendants in the famous case, appeared to chal- 
lenge the validity of the decree entered in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia in which the former “Big Five” 
Chicago meat packers agreed to confine themselves to the meat 
packing industry, and gave up their business in so-called un- 
related lines, including groceries. Attorney Hughes directed his 
argument almost entirely to the right of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia to review the decision of the District 
Supreme Court refusing to set aside the decree. Assistant At- 
torney General Donovan, appearing in support of the decree, 
declared that the main question at issue was the right of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court to enter the decree. Whole- 
sale grocers’ organizations are lined up solidly behind the decree, 
and every effort will be made to get a final decision from the 
Supreme Court. At present, under the suspension of the decree 
ordered by a Washington court, the meat packers are operating 
in the grocery business, and have been quite active in canned 
foods markets. 

A Plea for the Brokers—Harry Faulkner of New York, 
president of the National Food Brokers’ Association, in an ad- 
dress before the 1927 convention of chain store grocers, after 
an interesting discussion of price versus quality in grocery 
products, he said: “Does selling necessities at cost or less in- 
crease consumption? Does it not rather tend to drive down 
quality, forcing the canner or manufacturer to cut quality cor- 
ners in order to meet competitive demand, and does it not open 
the way to impracticable methods such as demand for secret 
refunds, attempts to sidetrack selling costs, and requests for 
advertising allowances far in excess of what the average grocery 
product can legitimately stand? While group distribution fa- 
cilities may carry some economic value to the producer, the 
dollar or business value is not unlimited, and it is valuable 
mainly in store distribution rather than on a volume basis, for 
it has well been established that volume beyond a certain point 
is uneconomic to both buyer and seller. Assurance of the 
future stability of the grocery business will be through more 
intelligent training in merchandising rather than through the 
injection of schemes basically unsound, and demands to circum- 
vent competition through unfair buying will not build for success. 
The scheme of asking for brokerage in return for the placing 
of business, fortunately advanced by but a few, will react in 
an undermining way. Brokerage which is a fee for service ren- 
dered, becomes a price rebate when asked for in connection with 
a purchase where a buyer has rendered no sales service. Price 
rebates are unpopular in modern business, in fact savor of com- 
mercial bribery. No criticism could justly be applied to an 
effort to buy to the best advantage and at the lowest price, 
providing the purchase is on a.price basis and not a disguised 
transaction. Sales work cannot be eliminated, as merchandise 
does not sell itselfi—some one pays the cost. Would clerkless 
stores operate themselves ?” 

Legislation Menaces Chains—Chain grocery stores, “still 
in their infancy,” are menaced by adverse legislation, according 
to J. C. West, former president of the National Chain Stores 
Grocers’ Association. Citing Federal Reserve Board statistics 
showing that chain groceries are doing 266 per cent more busi- 
ness now than in 1919, Mr. West says: “However, we must 
not be lulled into a sense of false security by the progress we 
have made. Discouraging conditions, which are occasionally 
encountered, should only serve to unite us more closely and 
cause us to labor the harder for our common purposes and the 
economic function we perform. If we stand together we cannot 
fail. We seem to be continually faced with attempts at adverse 
legislation. During this year some fourteen States have intro- 
duced bills opposed to our interests, in most instances with scant 
success. We are continually facing this threat of adverse legis- 
lation. Because we have combatted it successfully this year, 
with three exceptions, is no sign that we are not to be con- 


C ‘packer « DECREE—The long-expected hearing on the 


fronted with it in the future. We know that there are certain 
interests which will take any means to injure our industry or 
retard the progress of the chain store. However, there is a 
bright side to the picture. I believe that the last year has con- 
vinced us more than ever that chain stores are filling a genuine 
economic need and are serving the food-buying public in a sat- 
isfactory manner hitherto unknown in the history of food retail- 
ing. We are confirmed in this belief by the steady and united 
patronage which the public is giving chain grocery stores. Were 
this not true the 52,000 stores operated by grocery chains in this 
country could never have been established nor progressed as 
they have. If the buying public did not approve of and accept 
the chain grocery idea it would be impossible to do a gross busi- 
ness in this field of about $3,000,000,000. Neither would the 
capital investment of more than $200,000,000 in stocks, equip- 
ment, and buildings be possible without the hearty and prac- 
tically unanimous acceptance by the public of chain groceries.” 
Quaker Buys Muffets—According to Chicago reports, the 
purchase by the Quaker Oats Company of the assets of the 
Muffetts Corporation, of Nepew, N. Y., will involve a cash outlay 
of approximately $2,00,000, depending upon the results of an 
inventory now in progress. The Quaker Oats Company is not 
buying the Muffetts Corporations, but only the assets and brand, 
and will operate plants acquired in the deal in the United 
States and Canada under the name Quaker Oats Company. The 
Canadian plant is at St. Catharines, Ontario. The transaction 
gives Quaker Oats an additional product in the nature of a 
breakfast food unlike any put out at present by the company. 
Muffetts, a comparatively new cereal product, consists of whole 
wheat biscuits shredded, but in different shape from the original 
shredded wheat product. The Muffetts Corporation recently 
aroused considerable of a furore in grocery trade circles by 
announcing a change in its sales policy where chain stores were 
enabled to undersell independent retail grocers on the company’s 
product. Replying to a protest from the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association on the policy change, the company ad- 
vanced as an explanation its desire to “keep the chain stores 
happy” by giving them an edge over competitors in selling the 
company’s products. It is not thought that this benevolent 
attitude toward the chain stores, at the expense of independent 
jobbers and retailers, will be continued under the new man- 
agement. 
McLaurin Sees Better Times Ahead—The sun is breaking 
through the clouds for the wholesale grocery industry, in the 
opinion of J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. ‘The wholesale grocer,” says Mr. Mc- 
Laurin, “wherever his location, whatever his size or condition, 
is nearer success today than many may be willing to believe. 
Disheartened as some of you may be, the fact remains that you 
have less occasion to feel discouraged today than you had a 
year ago. The fog is lifting, and a brighter sky is revealed. 
The blue is there, even if by some it may not be seen. The 
signs of the time are unmistakable, as we read them. It is 
well, it seems to us, that many wholesale grocers are commiting 
themselves, as perhaps never before, to the wise, sound conduct 
of their business. Very many of the houses to which this is 
addressed were established many years ago. The lives of manv 
of you have been given to this one great industry, and to con- 
template some new and untried undertaking is for you not 
pleasant. You have gone too far to turn back. You are en- 
gaged in your life’s work, a work which in its character is 
pleasant, fascinating and profitable. The American Association 
has for thirty-five years journeyed hand in hand with whole- 
sale grocers in a work of service and helpfulness. Its activities 
during those years have been directed by ordinary human beings, 
and those activities therefore have not been perfect but only 
the result of human efforts. But it had journeyed long and 
continuously, inspired by right motives and sustained by a great 
army of men of fine sentiments and high ideals. We have 


argued, pleased, and fought for sound principles in merchandis- 
ing, and we have gone too far to turn back, and we say with 
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The HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY Corp. 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
- MANUFACTURERS 


MASTER-BUILT MACHINERY 


Hansen Sanitary 


FOR CANNERS OF: 


Pea & Bean Filler Peas Baked Beans Fruits Hansen Automatic 
Corn Apple Sauce Pumpkin seicenaiihened 
Jams Pork and Beans Berries 
Beets Tomato Puree Cherries 
Seeds Tomato Paste Pop Corn 
Syrup String Beans Succotash 
Hominy Crushed Fruit Preserves 
Apples Chilli Con Carne Lima Beans 


Hansen Sanitary 
Conveyor Boot 


Hansen Automatic 
Tomato Filler 


Red Kidney Beans 


For ten years the steadily increasing line of Hansen “Master-Built” Machinery 
has been establishing new records of performance that elevated it to its pre- Hansen Sanitary 
sent position of supremacy. Increasing at the rate of two or more new devel- Can Washer 

opments each year, the Hansen line will soon offer to Canners, machines for 
the accurate measuring and filling into tins of many products now being hand- 


led by hand. 


Hansen Fruit 


H 
and Vegetable Filler 


Beet Topper 


Hansen Sanitary 
Corn Filler 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Pea Viners 
Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Snippers 
Green Bean Graders 
Green Bean Cleaners 


Can Markers 
Lift Trucks 
Conveyors 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore, Md. 


JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. 
Ogden, Utah 


BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY &MCH. CO. Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


GREEN BEAN CLEANER 
CHISHOLM-RYDER CO., INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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confidence, we will never turn back. We urge every wholesale 
grocer to look out upon his future with renewed hope in the 
spirit of optimism and with confidence and determination lay 
hold upon his doubts as a wholesale grocer with the renewed 
purpose to rid the business of any and all practices which have 
perhaps in many instances been sapping its lifeblood. We have 
gone too far to turn back, and, even if you would turn back, 
your pride forbids it, the interests of your associates oppose it, 
your long experience in your life’s work expresses an asset 
which you cannot afford to lose. We repeat, the clouds are 
breaking, the sun is shining through. Wholesale grocers every- 
where are asserting themselves as never in years before. Men 
of fine mentality, competent to deal successfully in_ business 
life, are emerging from the lethargy into which they have 
fallen during the past few years; are throwing off the shackles, 
are refusing longer to be bond servants to capital and trusts, 
and are demanding that recognition which is due them. It is 
true, too, that they are analyzing their own business conduct 
as they have not done in years before. They are realizing that 
the wholesale grocer has struck hands with fate, and the man 
who adopts the slogan, ‘A living profit or no sale,’ has chosen 
the only highway to success. Any other is courting the destiny 
of ignominious failure. The awakening is on. We have gone 
too far to turn, back and there is but one direction in which 
for us to move, and that is forward. The battle is on and it is 
a battle of justice, truth, righteousness, and fair dealing against 
injustice, selfishness, arrogance, greed, and money power, and 
there can be but one outcome to such a conflict. We have gone 
too far to turn back. The wholesale grocer has; the American 
Association has. Thus it is together we shall go forward in the 
confidence and assurance of a splendid success ahead.” 


CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


BEANS 
JOPPA, MD., Sept. 29, 1927.—Green—Acreage, 70 
per cent. Yield, 75 per cent. 
CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., Oct. 2, 1927.—Pack, 10 
per cent of 1926. Beetle destroyed most of the crop. 


CORN 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 3, 1927.—Our pack is 
of as fine quality as we ever put up and will run about 
37 to 38 cent of last year’s pack. 

JOPPA, MD., Sept. 29, 1927.—Acreage, 
cent. Yield, 50 per cent. Quality, O. K. 

PRESTON, MD., Sept. 27, 1927.—Sugar—Not over 
50 per cent. 

RISING SUN, MD., Oct. 3, 1927.—Early corn was 
held back by cold August, and now late and early are 
coming in together and a fair yield, making canners 
busy. The price as yet will not show a profit to can- 
ners on contract basis. 


PUMPKIN 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 3, 1927.—We have 
not yet commenced to pack, but as near as we can find 
out and estimate the size of the crop, it is extremely 
short. Pumpkin in our territory will not be ready for 
two weeks. The extreme heat that we had in Septem- 
ber stopped the growth. They just wilted and would 
not grow any more. 


50 per 


TOMATOES 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 3, 1927.—The crop 
with us, if frost holds off until October 25th, will be as 
good as last year. We are getting lots of tomatoes, but 
we haven’t got equal to last year’s tonnage yet, and 
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must run until October 25th before it equals last year. 

‘-PAOLI, IND., Oct. 3, 1927.—We have 75 per cent 
of a normal yield per acre on an acreage which is 35 
per cent normal. 

DENTON, MD., Oct. 3, 1927.—Better yield than 
1926, but not as good as 1925. Pack generally over. Sev- 
eral packers in this vicinity closed. Two-thirds of them 
at least, balance will close today. Two-fifths of my 
No. 2’s sold. 

HURLOCK, MD., Oct. 3, 1927.—Have had a rush 
season, but are short about 20 per cent of our 1925 
pack. Believe this represents average pack through 
here. Our increase over last year is due to many can- 
ners not operating, and those who did operate were 
obliged to handle more tomatoes. Another reason for 
rush is the continued dry weather during September, 
which helped the yield per acre. 

JOPPA, MD., Sept. 29, 1927.—Acreage, 70 per 
cent. Yield, 100 per cent. Quality has been good, ex- 
cept from September 15th to 21st. During this period 
the waste from sun scald and blister was very heavy. 

PRESTON, MD., Sept. 27, 1927.—Normal yield, 
with about 75 per cent of acreage. Will wind up this 
= At present market canners will not make any 
profit. 

RISING SUN, MD., Oct. 3, 1927.—A fair set and, 
if frost keeps off for 10 days or two weeks yet, we will 
get about 90 per cent of a yield of fair to good quality. 
The price as yet will not show a profit to canners on 
contract basis. 

SCOTLAND, MD., Oct. 1, 1927.—Crop about over. 
Small acreage planted. Only about half crop and pack 
in the county. All factories will close down this com- 
ing week. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, VA., Oct. 2, 1927.—All over. 
No rush. Smaller acreage and smaller yield. Probably 
75 per cent of 1926. Usually pack until frost. Were 
through ten days ago and no frost yet. 


PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES FASTER THAN 
NATION’S GROWTH 


EGETABLE production is increasing from 3 to 4 
times as fast as the population, according to a re- 
cent statement by the Department of Agriculture. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Production of vegetables has been increasing in 
recent years from three to four times as fast as the 
growth of population. This is particularly evident in 
statistics of carload lot shipments of vegetables which 
increased from 345,572 in 1920 to 494,691 in 1924. Let- 
tuce is an extreme case with a five-year increase for 
the same period from 13,788 carloads to 41,960. Cali- 
fornia alone shipped about twice as many cars in 1926 
as were shipped in the entire country in 1920. Florida, 
Texas and other Southern States are increasing the 
supplies they send to the Eastern markets. 

The above item, taken from the United States 
Daily of October 1st, is worthy of more than passing 
notice. In it all the seeds of over-production in the 
canning industry, from which so much trouble has re- 
sulted ; and it might seem from this that the danger to 
canners is a real one, and constantly with us. It means 
that canners must take only the best; prepare it in first- 
class style and then tell the world about it. If the above 
figures are true—and there is no reason to doubt them 
—~-the canners face a new problem and a serious one. 
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THE LIVINGSTON COUNTY 
CANNING 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader this 
Year. We would refer all canners to them 
as to its capacity and grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROGERS BROS.’ SEED CO. 


SPECIALISTS . 


BREEDERS & GROWERS 
OF 


PEAS & BEANS 
FOR 
CANNERS Reg. Trademark 


326 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


McStay Lightning Box Sealer 


The McStay Lightning Box Sealer, for- 
merly manufactured by the McStay Ma- 
chine Company, Los Angeles, California, 
is now made exclusively by us at our 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Lombard and Concord Sts, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore factory. This machine is made 
for all sizes corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping cases. The high quality of the 
McStay Lightning Box Sealer will be 
maintained by us as when manufactured by 
the original patentees. 


We carry a complete stock of Canner’s, Preservers and Bottler’s Machinery. 


TEL 
~ 


THE RECENT TREND OF DISCOUNTS 


By ROBERT H. FULLER, 
Manager, Publicity Bureau, the Merchants’ Association 


ASH discount practices have recently come into 
Cc prominence as a business problem by reason of 
increasing competition and narrowing profits. 
Coincident with a growing laxity in meeting bills, buy- 
ers are seeking more generous payment terms. Indus- 
tries which formerly sold on draft have come to per- 
mit 2 per cent 10 days and buyers are asking for 10th 
prox. terms. Although current trends appear to be in 
the direction of more liberal discount terms, these have 
not been adopted widely enough to be considered as 
established trade practices. 


The Merchants’ Association, which through its” 


Industrial Bureau made a survey of discount practices 
in 1921, has just completed a second survey of some 
30 trades. In all of these the survey shows only two 
or three changes in terms which have been widely 
enough adopted to be reported as the established trade 
custom—an increase from 1 to 2 per cent in the rate 
or from 30 to 60 days net, or vice versa—although iso- 
lated cases of changes, usually in the direction of more 
liberal terms, are not uncommon. 

The following table shows the discount terms prev- 
alent in certain lines of industry as reported to the 
Merchants’ Association : 


Confectionery : 
Biscuits and Crackers............ 1%—10 days, 30 days net 
1%—10 days, 30 days net 
3% cash, 30 days net 
2%—10 days, 30 days net 
ES er 2%—10 days, 30 days net 
Retail dealers .............. 1 or 2%—10 days, 30 days net 
No discount, 30 days net 
Envelopes, no standard policy 
ee 2% or 3%—10 days, 30 days net 
(or 10th prox.) 
usually no discount 


Farm Equipment: no stand- 
ard policy. Light lines........ 2%—10 days, 30 days net 
or 2%—10 days, 60 days net 
or just a cash discount of 5% 
Heavy lines, larger cash. discounts— 
terms extending over two years 
Flint and Lime Glass.............. 1%—15 days, 30 days net 


2%—10 days, 30 days net 
ee. 2%—10 days, 30 or 60 days net 
Heating and Cooking Appli- 


2%—10 days, 30 days net 
Knitted Outerwear ................ 2%—10 days, 60 days net 
Malleable Castings ................. No discount, 30 days net 
aoe Oil and Varnish..2%—10 days, 30 or 60 days net 

aper: 

Waxed and Tissue.............. 2%—10 days, 30 days net 


Writing csorererscssoreressseserscseses 3%—10 days, 30 days net 

2%—10 days, 30 days net 
ilks: 

2%—10 days, 30 days net 


en 1%—10 days, 60 days net 
Shoes: no uniformity; 

1, 2, 4 or 5%—10 days, 30 to 90 days net 

Toys ..... seoroeeneserensvenseneseeseaoseseces 2%—10 days, 30 days net 

An interesting trend disclosed by the survey was 

the use of cash discounts to stimulate advance sales of 
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seasonal products. Summer shipments, for instance, 
are made for October 1 payment, and winter shipments 
for April 1 or May 1 payment, with liberal discounts 
for settlement in advance of these dates. Even in non- 
seasonal lines some sellers are shipping goods for im- 
mediate consumption, but dating the invoice 30 or 60 
days ahead and still allowing 1 or 2 per cent discount 
within 10 days following the date of invoice. This 
latter practice, however, has resulted largely from the 
pressure of buyers in a highly competitive market. 

A disputed phase of discount practice arises in 
connection with transportation charges. Should a dis- 
count be allowed-on freight charges or should it be 
taken only on the net bill? In the case of prepaid ship- 
ments the discount is usually figured on the whole 
amount, although in some instances the shipper bills 
the freight separately and permits the discount only 
on the bill minus the freight. In the case of f. o. b. 
shipments, buyers sometimes take the discount on the 
whole amount of the bill, including freight charges; 
but this is usually not permitted by the seller. 

A practice which is becoming popular with buyers 
is to take discounts for payments made within the first 
10 days of the month following the date of invoice, 
that is, 10th proximo terms. This is particularly help- 
ful to buyers who make several purchases from the 
same seller in the course of the month and make a prac- 
tice of meeting all of these bills in one payment. The 
principal objection to this practice as sellers see it, is 
that the trend may be to extend the terms to the 15th 
or even the 20th proximo. 


STANDARDIZED TRADE WOULD LESSEN 
WASTE, CHAIN STORE MEN ARE TOLD 


TANDARDIZED trade practices applied to the 

grocery business can bring about “dollars and 

cents” savings, the specialist of the Simplified 
Practice Division of the Department of Commerce, 
P. H. Dunn, told members of the National Chain Store 
Grocers Association of the United States, convened in 
Washington, D. C., September 28. 

Retail trade benefits by simplified practice meth- 
ods in having less capital tied up in slow-moving 
stocks, more rapid turnovers, smaller inventory, less 
shelf and storage space, lower insurance rates, and 
smaller overhead, Mr. Dunn asserted. Experience 
with 100 industries which ‘have adopted simplified 
practice procedure under the auspices of the Division 
of Simplified Practice was cited by the speaker. 


Mr. Dunn pointed out that grocers’ paper bags 
have been reduced in variety and sizes from 6,280 to 
4,700; milk bottles from 49 to 4; milk bottle caps from 
10 to 1; and salt containers from 35 to 9. At present 
there are four projects under consideration relating 
to the grocery trade, he said. These are the simplifi- 
cation of cheese and cheese containers, coffee contain- 


ers, glass containers, and vegetable shortening con- 


tainers. 
Mr. Dunn said in his address: 


The very nature of the business in which you 
gentlemen are engaged implies simplification and con- 
centration on limited varieties. There is very little I 


can tell you of the benefits to be derived from the sim- 
plification movement which you do not already know 
from practical experience. I can, however, give you a 
little of its history, an idea of the increasing cogni- 
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LABELS FOLDING BOXES 
HELP SELL GOODS 


RESS up your package. The power of “Well dressed” packages to help s 


Putting your product on the dealer’s shelves does not complete the sale. 
~ Why not help the dealer sell your goods by using attractive labels that will 
create a favorable impression. 


Let us show you what we mean by attractive labels. 


CONSULT OUR TRADE MARK BUREAU 
Se No new brand should be adopted without careful 
We operate a Trade Mark Bureau for the benefit. 
of our customers. It. contains records of over 
829,000 brand names includi i 
The: service is free. 


Color Printing Headquart 
55 Beech St. 


A machine found in nearly 
every packaging plant. 
The Kiefer Rotary 


Jar and Bottle Rinser 
and Sterilizer. 


Thoroughly rinses containers inside and outside 
at a speed of up to 120 a minute. 


The only rinser with the Kiefer patented central 
water-distributing valve---guaranteed never to leak--- 
an assurance against waste of water. 


The first rinsers we built, some fifteen years ago, 
are still in use. What more need be said ? 


Shipped complete ready to install. 
Write for pamphlet. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


it 
il 
= 
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zance being given it by all branches of American in- 
dustry and cite examples of the savings that have been 
enjoyed by various industries which have applied it to 
their own practice. 

It is generally conceded that if American industry 
is to maintain its present wage level in the face of de- 
creasing commodity prices and increased competition 
from Europe, today’s wastes must be turned into to- 
morrow’s profits. Simplified practice will help do this. 

Back in 1921, when Secretary of Commerce, Her- 
bert Hoover, was president of the Federated Ameri- 
can Engineering Societies, now the American Engi- 
neering Council, he appointed a committee of engi- 
neers to make a study of waste in industry. This com- 
mittee confined its activities to the building trades, 
men’s ready-made clothing, boots and shoes, printing, 
metal trades, and textile manufacturing. 

When the survey had been completed, it was found 
that the average avoidable waste in American indus- 
tries, which represented $60,000,000,000 a year, was 
49 per cent or about $30,000,000,000. However, to be 
conservative, we will consider it as one-third of this 
and call it $10,000,000,000 a year. What does this 
enormous amount of money represent? How much 
would it pay for? If spent in 1922, the year following 
the survey, it would have paid for all of the homes 
built, all of the automobiles bought, the gasoline to run 
these automobiles, and all Federal and municipal taxes. 

Lack of Standardization—One of the important 
contributing factors to this industrial waste is the 
lack of rational standardization and simplification. 
I am here this morning to talk to you about the latter 
movement. Simplification or simplified practice is the 
elimination of unnecessary varieties of sizes, dimen- 
sions, styles, and immaterial differences of commodi- 
ties in everyday use. It is purely a commercial ex- 
periment which does not go into the technical phases 
of the problem, but merely differentiates those items 
for which there is a popular demand and reasonable 
turnover from those for which there is but a small and 
sporadic demand. 

It costs no money to stop carrying items which 
are seldom wanted. It should effect a substantial sav- 
ing. Approved by labor and carrying the indorsement 
of the consumer, simplified practice is being applied 
more and more widely to eliminate prevalent avoidable 
waste growing out of production and distribution of 
needless variety in types and sizes of commonplace 
articles. 

Subsequent to the final report of the committee 
on elimination of waste, Secretary Hoover created the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Department of 
Commerce to act as a clearing house or centralizing 
agency for bringing manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers together for the purpose of formulating 
simplified practice recommendations. 

In all cases of the cooperation of this division with 
industry, the problems are undertaken at the request 
of the industries and commercial bodies themselves 
and the adoption of simplified practice recommenda- 
tions is wholly voluntary. The final recommendations 
as to the elimination of sizes, styles and types of ar- 
ticles is the job of the industry itself and the adherence 
to such recommendations is left entirely to the busi- 
ness group interested. 


_ Benefits of Simplification—The benefits to the re- 
tail trade inherent in any reasonable simplification are 
numerous and include less capital tied up in slow- 
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moving stocks, more rapid turnover, smaller inven-- 


tory, less shelf and storage space, lower insurance rate 
and smaller overhead. So long as merchandise re- 
mains in your store, it costs you money to keep it there. 

Simplify your line by eliminating the slow-moving 
numbers and you reduce the overhead cost. This is 
not all pure theory, but actual fact based upen experi- 
ence of almost 100 industries which have, under the 
auspices of the Department of Commerce, adopted sim- 
plification as a means of increasing the rate of return 
on their money invested. 

Indicative of the actual “dollar-and-cents” savings 
through the use of simplification are the following es- 
timates supplied by various industries concerned which 
have applied the principles of simplification to their 
products. While these industries are not closely re- 
lated to the chain store trade, they do have problems 
which are common to this industry, and have adopted 
means which are available to all industries to solve 
these problems. 

Paving brick, varieties reduced from 66 to 4 at an 
estimated annual savings of $1,000,000; sheet steel, 
from 1,819 to 261, $2,400,000; reinforcing bars, from 
40 to 11, $4,500,000; warehouse forms, from 3,500 to 
18, $5,000,000; range boilers, from 130 to 13, $5,500,- 
000; invoice, inquiry and purchase order forms, from 
4,500 to 3, $15,000,000; lumber, yard sizes from 100 
per cent to 40 per cent, $250,000,000. 

Another instance of the successful application of 
simplification is the case of a chain drug store busi- 
ness which reduced the average number of items car- 
ried from 22,000 to 10,000. The result was an in- 
crease of 70 per cent in turnover, of 40 per cent in 
volume of business, wage rates 100 per cent, and de- 
creased investment 14 per cent, and inventory 56 per 
cent. Other results were: 

Decreased: Number of warehouses, from 9 to 2, 
or 78 per cent; number of depot employes, from 270 
to 189, or 30 per cent; cost of night work, from $5,000 
to zero; loss on unsold merchandise, from $263,000 to 
$100,000, or 62 per cent. 

Increased: Number of stores, from 143 to 216, 
or 51 per cent; volume of business, from $19,000,000 
to $33,000,000, or 74 per cent; dividends paid in past 
six years, $8,000,000. 

Of particular interest to your own trade, perhaps, 
are the following recommendations which have been 
completed under the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce: the simplification of paper grocers’ bags 
which reduced the variety from 6,280 to 4,700, an 
elimination of 25 per cent; the simplification of milk 
botles of from 49 to 4 sizes and styles of bottles, and of 
caps from 10 tol; the simplification of salt containers 
which reduced the variety from 35 to 19, a reduction 
of 46 per cent. 

There are four projects under consideration by 
the Department at the present time relating to the gro- 
cery trade, these being the reduction in size of cheese 
and cheese containers, coffee containers, glass con- 
tainers and vegetable shortening containers. 


In conclusion, the Division of Simplified Practice 
stands ready to assist the National Chain Store Gro- 
cers Association in any of its simplification projects. 
Should you believe that a needless diversity exists in 
any of the products you handle in your many stores, we 
will be pleased to take the matter up with a committee 
from your association with a view to seeking the co- 
operation of the manufacturers. 
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“THE 


“We excel | Our Labels 
in Designs are the Thahes est Standard 


of Artistic erit for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your = ocr Grade. 


| Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, 


THOM. A. SCOTT oF THE LIQUIDATED) GEN. MGR: 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT Co. 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 
will be glad to quote you. 
If there are any spot ‘goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 

Business founded 143 years ago. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


BRISTOL, PA. 
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Dr. Lingelbach of the University of Pennsylvania 
says, “Millions of years ago giant dinosaurs stalked 
the earth. Today all that is left of these huge mam- 
mals are their skeletons and a few eggs. On the other 
hand, the tiny cockroach, a contemporary of the dino- 
saur is still here. And the probabilities are that he 
will be with us to the end of time. He learned early, 
even before man arrived on the scene at all, to adapt 
himself to his environment and to co-operate with his 
kind. Unless man learns the lesson he may share the 
fate of the dinosaur.” 


MORE PROFITLESS PROSPERITY 


OL. AYRES’ article in the October Review of 
Reviews was printed in last Friday’s American 
Metal Market. It has the ring of truth and one 

may well take his depiction of the industrial and eco- 
nomic situation as a working hypothesis. What, then, 
should we expect for the future? 


We have several reasons for saying the article has. 


the ring of truth. One in particular we mention, that 
it does not attempt to give the why of the condition 
of what he aptly calls “profitless prosperity.” He 
merely refers to the intensive competition. It is easy 
to observe with many articles that the writer when de- 
picting a condition said to exist and then proceeding 
to develop an explanation for it, has really had the 
supposed explanation first and reasoned from it to the 
results he states, when he is pretending that he reasons 
from the results back to the causes. He wants to 
attack the causes and consciously or unconsciously he 
paints the condition strong so as to strengthen his 
attack on the causes. Among the things thus attacked 
by some writers are governments, labor unions, the 
grog law, the ignorance or bad taste of the pub- 
ic, etc. 

It has been a period, beginning nearly seven years 
ago, of “profitless prosperity.” The phrase itself gives 
the answer to what has been called “the business 
enigma,” for prosperity is of everyone and profits are 
of business enterprises. It has seemed paradoxical to 
some that people were getting along well, yet profits 
were not in keeping with previous experiences. Col. 
Ayres explains that there used to be ups and downs, 
over an average period of somewhat under four years, 
and a full life business man would have about ten op- 
portunities to make money thereby. People thought, 
he says, that when they made money out of periods of 
prosperity they would make all the more if we had 
one long continuous period, but he puts it down plainly 
how this could not be. 

Four possible ways for business men to get along 
in these circumstances are given at the conclusion, as 
possibilities, and the one Col. Ayres refers to as best is 
really merely the least unpromising. It is to get around 
the competition by producing something a little dif- 
ferent or a little better. 

The above is by no means anything like a Ries of 
the article. It should be read and the reader should 
make his own digest. We now have some comments, 
more or less random, to make. 

Just after the war many people said there would 
be unprecedented opportunity for business men to suc- 
ceed, that more millionaires would be made in the next 
few years than ever before. Much of the complaint 


about conditions having been unsatisfactory in the past 
few years has been due to the failure of this prediction. 
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Opportunities for the people as a whole to get along 
have been greater than ever, but opportunities for the 
tens of thousands to get ahead of the millions have 
been disappointing to those tens of thousands. Possibly 


in turn the dozens or hundreds have had better oppor- 


tunities to get ahead of the field... 

Nearly everyone has had a lurking fear of late that 
disaster lay ahead, that there would be if not a panic 
at any rate a severe and long depression. Differences 
between people have been chiefly as to how far down 
this feeling lurked. Col. Ayres says nothing directly 
about this, but the comprehensive article leaves no 
basis for such suspicion. The suspicion has rested 


_ chiefly on the fact that we used to have such depres- 


sions, but the whole picture is of conditions being 
different from those of the past. 

We have our tabus, as primitive people did. One 
of them is against saying that there is not as much 
opportunity as formerly. The tabu interferes with 
forming conclusions according to judgment. Frankly, 
when opportunity is talked ofthe reference is always 
to piling up money for one to leave when be dies, to 
relatives, foundations, etc. Why not think of “oppor- 
tunity” as the chance to lead a comfortable, happy life, 
whether one is getting ahead of the majority or not? 

Col. Ayres is speaking to those who intend to per- 
sist in the competition, and gives them his best judg- 
ment as to how they may get along. There is reason 
to believe there has been a disposition, and will be still 
more disposition in future, for some men of means 
quietly to withdraw, abandon the effort to get farther 
ahead, and lead a pleasant life with the means already 
acquired. Some observers began long ago to suggest 
this as a likely result of the restrictions upon profits. 

This is really the serious point for the future, the 
one we should all keep in mind as worthy of close 
watching. Col. Ayres speaks of competition eliminat- 
ing the less fit. That will dolittleor no harm. It may 
even, and very likely, do good. 

The other case is just the opposite. Those who 
elect to withdraw may be the best men, the ones who 
would do society the most good by staying in. They 
are likely to be the better principled, and those left 
would be those with the poorer principles. Undoubt- 
edly business ethics have been improving, but what 
would be the influence of the more ethical men with- 
drawing, leaving more room for the unscrupulous ‘— 
American Metal Market. 


FIGHTING THE AMBULANCE CHASERS 


T every meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

National Canners Association it is reported that 

the number of suits entered against canned foods 
is greater than before—has increased, despite greater 
care and precaution. At the last meeting the Associa- 
tion Counsel, Judge J. Harry Covington, took pains to 
explain the splendid defensive system they had built 
up, based on the highest scientific food researches, 
careful investigation by trained detectives, and a digest 
of the laws and methods of procedure, all for the pur- 
pose of protecting members from these attacks. Be- 
cause while they are not mentioned ds such, everyone 
in this business regards them as ghouls, or as they are 
more generally termed “ambulance chasers.” As 
crooked and as despicable as it is, nevertheless this has 
grown into a business, and the canners must defend 
themselves or they will be preyed upon freely. 
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Modern Can Making Methods 


Can users who accepted our recent invitation to inspect our 
Plant, and the GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING, were trem- 
endously impressed with our facilities. 


On account of seasonal activities many canners were pre- 
vented from being present. To these we renew our invit- 
ation to visit us at any time which may suit their conveni- 
ence, believing that the better acquainted the trade becomes 
with our unsurpassed layout, the greater the popularity of 
SOUTHERN CANS. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


Gibbs Industrial Building Baltimore 


For a Better ; Kook-More Koils 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Copper Steam Tilting Kettles 
Tomato Product 


Improved Brush Finishers 
give the raw stock Indiana Paddle Finishers 
a soaking and pre- 
limin ary wa sh. Indiana Corn Shakers 
This is most effect- 


ually accomplished 
by the use of the © Pp Who Can’t Sell 
Indiana Soaking Chili Sauce Now ? 


INDIANAPOLIS This machine pre- 
. pares the raw stock 
Indiana Continuous Pumpkin 
Wilters, so perfectly, so eco- 
nomically,you can’t 


Enameled & Cypress Tanks 


Monarch Washers afford to ignore this 
Monarch Scalders 


INDIANA SOAKING TANK Monarch Elevators opportunity. 


CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 
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Apparently the food handlers, dealers and produc- 
ers of New York City have grown tired of these at- 
tacks. Recently the New York Evening World carried 
the following article: 

“Widespread blackmailing schemes _ directed 
against restaurants, wholesale grocers, food packers, 
canners and milk dealers have been unearthed in this 
city by an organization recently formed for the purpose 
of fighting the extortionists. 

The organization, which prefers to remain anoy- 
mous until its survey has been-finished, is now collect- 
ing facts that, if proven, ultimately may lead to jail 
sentences for many persons and also blast the profes- 
sional reputations of scores of lawyers and physicians. 

Preliminary data which The Evening World has 
been permitted to see contain names and addresses, 
dates, figures, facts and tentative summaries which 
are, to put it mildly, amazing. On the face of it, the 
allegations are damning. 

All the schemes reported upon in the survey orig- 
' inate in claims against the companies and others that 
“foreign substances” were found in food products, 
tending to injure the finders or to make them ill, for 
which the finders demand damages from the companies. 

Such claims have been known in law many years, 
of course, but this survey would indicate that the claims 
have come with a rush in the last few years, if not 
months. Because of the enormous damage done to le- 
gitimate business by such claims, food companies, res- 
taurants and similar industries have always used the 
most energetic measures to keep such claims from be- 
coming public and have been eager to settle all claims 
on the spot, regardiess of the justice of such claims. 

That interesting fact has been understood by the 

claimants as well as their lawyers and physicians, and 
until recently proved their principal stock in trade. 
But the claims were piling up so rapidly that in sheer 
self-defense the panic-stricken food companies and 
others organized to fight the menace and the survey 
‘now in progress is the result. 
The mode of operation for each claimant in the 
last few years has been substantially the same since 
the famous “Mouse in the Milk Bottle Case,” which oc- 
curred fifteen years ago, and is believed to have sug- 
gested the idea to most of the present claimants, their 
lawyers and their physicians. 

In the usual genuine’ case—which is rare—the 
housewife finds an insect in a can of soup, vegetables, 
fruit or what not. She summons the retailer and his 
clerk as witnesses, tells her doctor how ill the occur- 
rence made her and seeks the advice of a lawyer, who 
may advise that a claim be filed against the food 
packer. 

The facts if substantiated, and if other legal for- 
malities are complied with, may give the housewife 
damages in a civil action or in an agreement. That is 
the legitimate form of action, but it is extremely rare, 
because of the splendid sanitary precautions exercised 


by the food companies—to say nothing of governmental 
inspection agencies.” 


EXPORTS FIRST HALF 1927 WERE GREATEST 
IN VALUE SINCE 1921 


OTAL value of American exports for the first half 

] of 1927 was the largest since 1921, the Foreign 
Commerce Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce announces ina special bulletin. 
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These exports amounted to more than $2,300,000,000, 
it is pointed out, or 7.2 per cent larger than a year ago, 
notwithstanding the fact that the average unit prices of 
seventeen out of twenty leading export commodities 
were lower than a year ago. 


“Exports of American finished manufactures,” it 
declared, “exceeded $1,000,000,000 for the first time 
since the first half of 1921, a period of inflated prices. 


“Notwithstanding the lower price level, gains in 
value among our fifty leading exports were registered 
by 22 out of 33 manufactured products, four out of 
seven manufactured foodstuffs, four out of five crude 
foodstuffs and three out of five raw materials. Sub- 
stantial increase occurred in exports of grains, fruits 
and nuts, textiles, chemicals, machinery and vehicles; 
timber, sawmill products and non-ferrous metals. Ex- 
ports of meat, lard and petroleum products fell off. 


“The foreign demand for American cotton was 
the heaviest in years. Germany was the largest buyer 


of our cotton, more than doubling her purchases of last 
year. 


“Russia, China, Hongkong and Japan also greatly 
increased their purchases of cotton. Despite the drop 
in the price, the huge volume shipped abroad brought 
the total value up to $377,000,000, or $55,000,000 more 
than last year. 


“The value of exports of automobiles, parts and 
accessories, except tires, was $212,078,000, nearly 23 
per cent higher than last year, setting a new high- 
water mark for a six months’ period. 


“During this period we exported 45,833,000 bush- 
els of wheat, as compared with 27,857,000 a year ago, 
an increase of 65 per cent in volume. The average ex- 
port price was $1.50 a bushel, three cents lower than 
last year, the total value amounting to $68,581,000, as 
against $42,576,000 in 1926. 


“With a decrease of 71 cents a barrel, exports of 
wheat flour made a 23 per cent gain in value from $30,- 
935,000 to $38,189,000. Exports of coal-tar products 
almost doubled in value, increasing from $5,390,000 to 
$10,629,000, a gain of 97 per cent. 


“Striking increases in quantity included iron ore, 
51 per cent; iron and steel scrap, 68 per cent; lead pigs, 
bars, etc., 54 per cent; safety razor blades, 67 per cent; 
oil well machinery, 82 per cent; accounting and calcu- 
lating machines, 44 per cent; air compressors, 48 per 
cent; electric lamps, 41 per cent; automobile tires, 87 
per cent; cameras, 74 per cent; doors, 62 per cent; 
petroleum asphalt, 170 per cent; crude coal tar and 
pitch, 1,264 per cent; benzol, 210 per cent; rye, 151 per 
cent; apples, 145 per cent; rice, 1,045 per cent; rice 
flour, meal and broken rice, 222 per cent; barley, 75 


per cent; grapefruit, 85 per cent, and canned fruits, 83 
per cent. 


“The severest declines in values were sustained by 
foodstuffs, lard declining 20 per cent; hams and shoul- 


ders, 41 per cent; bacon, 43 per cent, and corn, 41 per 
cent. 


“Agricultural machinery and implements were 12 
per cent lower, an improvement over the 25 per cent 
decrease in the first quarter. In quantity exports of 


corn declined 37 per cent; hams and shoulders, 39 per 
cent; bacon, 35 per cent; freight cars, 52 per cent, and 
harvesters and binders, 52 per cent. 
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Uniform Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, but it is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 
desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
. Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
now. Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 
is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You’ll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 
vested. 


e 
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MICHIGAN WISDOM 


S taken from the September number of The Kan 
Kan, just at hand. Incidentally, it must be the 
devil’s own job to have to edit a breezy little 
house-organ (of the Michigan Canners Association) 
such as this with one hand, as it were, while you keep 
a big fruit and vegetable cannery going at full speed 
with the other. No wonder Editor, Canner, Printer, 
Secretary Harry M. Royal is just a little late with the 

September issue. 
But it’s always good, late or early. For instance, 

the “Editorial Observations :” 

A reputation for quality goods is a bigger 
asset than a bank account to a canner wishing to 
stay in the business. He can build on the first, 
but likely spend the latter. 


An attractive label on a can is like a fine dress 
on a woman—it emphasizes quality or the lack 
of it. 
The primary problem of the canned foods in- 
dustry and trade is to imbue the public mind with 
the idea of the economy and wholesomeness of 
canned foods. 
The first essential in this program is to pro- 
duce as nearly a perfect product as possible. As- 
suredly a better product than the home kitchen 
produces. 


Ultimately what isn’t good for all of us, isn’t 
good for any of us. 
Most of us work all right after we get started, 
but we are mighty hard to start. 
Even if we aren’t really happy, it’s better all 
around to pretend we are. 


The beauty doctors can help the women dis- 
guise almost anything but thick ankles. 
When you’ve grown up with a business you’ve 


done your share, but you don’t have to go to seed 
with it. 


And here’s one of the articles: 
How Much Machinery 
NE of the propositions which always faces 
O the canner with improved machinery com- 
ing onto the market each year is, “Shall I 
buy now or wait?” 

The proper machinery for a plant is the best 
investment that can be made, providing, of course, 
that the investment will pay good interest and the 
cost of depreciation. That item of depreciation is 
one that has to be taken into consideration per- 


chase, because in their opinion the investment was 
not warranted. Of course, you are supposed to 
know your business better than anyone else, but 
one has a feeling of security when dealing with a 


‘firm which will forego a sale rather than to take 


the chance of later having a disappointed user. 


And then comes: 
Kan Kan Isms 
It’s difficult for a man to lose his bad reputa- 
tion or a Christmas necktie. 
It may take nine tailors to make a man, but 


one Christmas is easily enough to break him if he 
is the happy father of nine children. 


It’s still up to the bashful young man to mis- 
tletoe the mark. 


— 


Poor men and poor umbrellas generally get 
left. 


Love is the real thing until the newness begins 
to wear off. 


Love sometimes sneaks out at the window 
without waiting for poverty to come in at the door. 
The weight of a woman’s first baking is usual- 
ly equal to twice the weight of the ingredients. 
‘ 
If a young man sows wild oats mixed with old 
rye, he is reasonably sure to raise a disturbance. 
If a bride isn’t homesick for her family six 


weeks after marriage, it’s a sign she married the 
right man. 


Luck is the trump card played by a fool. 


Many a man who calls himself conservative 
is only a coward. 


- A man’s ingratitude is always its best judge 
before you do him a favor: 


— 


A brunette may be decided blonde—after she 
has decided to be a blonde. 


Weigh some people and they will be found 
wanting in everything except weight. 


NEW GRAPEFRUIT CANNERY IN FLORIDA 


October 10, 1927 


haps more than anything else, and is the one that 
is not given proper consideration. The deprecia- 
tion item may run from 5 to 50 per cent, or even 
more, depending upon the machine and the use of 
it is put to. Keep that in mind when you are con- 
templating a purchase. 

Machinery manufacturers as a rule do not 
want to sell machines where they will not give 
money-making service, and we have known of sev- 
eral houses who have advised plants not to pur- 


NEW grapefruit cannery is to be built and opened 
A at Lake Alfred, Fla., before December 1, by the 

Florida Products Company, which already has one 
factory at Eagle Lake. The new factory is to have a 
capacity of 75,000 cases per year, and its principal prod- 
ucts will be canned grapefruit and canned grapefruit 
juice. It will be equipped with modern canning ma- 
chinery. The cost will be $50,000. Residents of Lake 
Alfred have furnished the money to erect and equip 


the plant, the financing being done largely by means of 
bonds. 
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Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters 


Pat. Sept. 8, 1914 


Every open link style of detachable chain, running 
under a working strain, becomes longer than it was 


and should be. 


Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters are tools using a 
compound leverage principle, by which hooks of 
detachable chain links are easily drawn together to 
take up the wear and stretch. 


Keep detachable chain of proper length, with Ideal Chain 
Adjusters, so that the links correctly fit the pitch line of the 


sprockets on which they run, and you will prevent delays and more than double the life of your chain. 


We sell Hamachek Ideal Chain Adjusters with the distinct understanding that if they are not satisfactory we will ac- 
cept their return. Thousands of these adjusters have been sold and are saving money for their users. 


A descriptive pamphlet, showing prices and sizes, will be mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 


Kewaunee Wisconsin 


Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Ensilage Distributors. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either single or double 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either single or double cut 


THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


It will pay you to write at once for our prices 
and further particulars. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


KYLER BOXING MACHINES 
Give KYLER IMPROVED BOXERS a trial. You 


will learn their real merits and superior boxing quali- 
ties by putting them to work in your own plant. 

A single trial will convince you that from the stand- 
point of actual service, you cannot buy more boxer 
service or satisfaction than they will give. Investi- 
gate today. 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Westminster Machine Works. 
Westminster, Md. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
THIS WEEK 


Purchase 


Commodities or Agency 


T. O. No. 

Canned meats, fish and 
fruits, dried fruits...... 
Dried apricots (North- 
ern crop standard), 
choice, ex - choice, 
fancy peaches, peeled 
and unpeeled; evap- 
ogated apples, ex- 
choice, dried prunes, 
and pears, ex-choice... 
Evaporated apples, best 
quality, 23 kilos per 
case, 100 cases............ 
Dried apricots, pears, 
and peaches, 12.5 
kilos per case, best 
quality, 400 cases........ 
Dried fruits (apples, 
apricots, pears, 
peaches, prunes, and 
figs) best qualities... 
Dried fruit, prunes, ap- 
ples, apricots, canned 
fruit, such as pine- 
apples, peaches, apri- 
cots, etc., canned sal- 
mon, and sardines... 
Dried fruit, California, 
and New York State.. 
Dried apples and other 
Dried pears, apricots, 
prunes, apples (1000 
boxes prunes), (500 
boxes ea. other item) 
Canned fruit, jams, her- 
Canned fruit, aspara- 
gus, salmon,  pil- 
chards, dried raisins, 
apples, and apricots... 
Dried California prunes 
—ex-choice, choice, 
and standard, 25 and 
50 lb.bxs.,good quality 27436 Bordeaux, France 
Canned pears, peaches, 
apricots, and pine- 
apples, all grades— 
standard pack, Nos. 2 
and 2% apples............ 
Dried fruit, especially.... 
Canned fruits, vege- 
tables, meat, and fish 


City and Country 


27441 Mons-en-Baroeul, France Agency 


27521 Hamburg, Germany 
27520 Monrovia, Liberia 


Either 
Both 


27519 Bordeaux, France Purchs. 


27519 Bordeaux, France Purchs. 


27516 Hamburg, Germany Both 


Sole 


27453 Amsterdam, Holland Agency 


27449 Hamburg, Germany Agency 
27448 Hamburg, Germany Agency 
27447 Maleno, Sweden 


27445 Madras, India 


Agency 
Agency 


27434 Brussels, Belgium Agency 


Agency 


27436 Bordeaux, France 


Agency 
27437 Hamburg, Germany 


Agency 


27440 Lille, France 


Agency 
27433 Vienna, Austria 


Both 


FARMERS CASH ON CORN BORER 


EIMBURSEMENTS to farmers for extra work in- 
R curred in cleaning-up during the corn-borer cam- 
paign total approximately $4,100,000 at present, 
it was stated orally October 1 by the Director of Scien- 
tific Work of the Department of Agriculture, Dr. A. F. 


Woods. Dr. Woods directed the $10,000,000 campaign 
against the corn-borer. 


“Of the five millions set aside for compensatory 
purposes,” Dr. Woods said, “about $4,100,000 has been 
paid out to date. I believe that vouchers to the extent 
of probably $50,000 have yet to be presented. Every 
farmer in the corn-borer area who made a satisfactory 
clean-up during the recent campaign is being reim- 
bursed for extra labor incurred up to $2 per acre on his 
last year’s corn acreage. The number of farmers who 
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have already received compensation exceeds 150,000.” 

“About $700,000 remains of the second five mil- 
lions. This sum was spent on such items as: Machin- 
ery, personnel, traveling and educative and administra- 
tive work. The campaign is still under way.” 

Dr. Woods said that the campaign had proved defi- 
nitely the ability to check the corn borer sufficiently so 
that it would not become a commercial menace. 

“The corn borer is not a real commercial menace 
until it begins to average 600 per hundred stalks,” Dr. 
Woods continued. “The recent survey shows the aver- 
age in the infected areas of the United States to be only 
13 per hundred stals. We cannot blot out the corn 
borer completely, nor can we prevent its spread, but we 
can delay the spread and prevent the insect from en- 
dangering the commercial future of corn.” 

Dr. Woods said that he did not believe an active 
campaign against the corn borer on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government would be needed next year. While the 
educative and demonstrative work would, of course, go 
on, the States and the farmers can combat the pest with 
sufficient success in the future, it was explained. The 


Federal quarantine on shipments of green corn will 
continue. 


EXPORTS OF CANNED PINEAPPLES FROM 
BRITISH MALAYA 


FFICIAL figures furnished by the Malay States 
Information. Agency in London show a decrease 
of more than 18,000,000 pounds in the exports of 
canned pineapples from British Malaya for the first six 
months of 1927, compared with the same period for the 
previous year, according to a report from James Somer- 
ville, Jr., Assistant Trade Commissioner, at London. 
The following table shows the exports of canned 
pineapples from British Malaya for the first six months 
of 1927 compared with 1926 and the main countries to 
which shipments are made: 
QUANTITY (pounds) VALUE 


1927 1926 1927 1926 
36,436,870 52,841,488 $1,091,254 $2,493,478 
2 


TO 
United Kingdom........ 


British Possessions... 4,120,480 5,961,043 24,371 276,841 
Continent of Europe 1,043,706 1,001,078 63,260 52,261 
United States............. 1,384,477 773,360 61,571 35,002 
224 111 14 
Other Countries......... 922,477 1,827,258 55,729 94,084 

43,909,152 62,404,451 $2,396,296 $2,951,680 


COMMODITIES SHOW INCREASE IN PRICE 


HOLESALE prices of all commodities combined 

in the United States showed an increase of 1.2 

per cent during the month of August as com- 
pared with July, according to figures just made public 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
bor. The price list comprises 550 commodities. 

Commodities showing increases and the amount 
of the increase in August over July follow: 

Farm products, 4.7 per cent; articles of food, 0.3 
per cent; textile products, 1.9 per cent; metals and 
metal products, 0.2 per cent; house furnishing goods, 
0.5 per cent, and miscellaneous articles, such as cattle 
feed, paper and pulp, crude rubber, and automobile 
tires, 0.7 per cent. 

Commodities showing decreases during August 
over July and the amount of the decrease follow: 


Fuel and lighting, 0.1 per cent, and building mate- 
rials, 0.9 per cent. 
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BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1927-1928 


sae OYSTER STEAM BOX 


President, C. Burnet Torsch. 


Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 
COMMITTEES 
Executive. Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 
Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O. 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 
Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 
er 
Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, Z Newman 


Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Cooper. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, E. V. Stock- 
ham, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, Shriver. 

Claims Committee, Steele, Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 

Brokers Committee, Flem- 
ing, Herbert Ray- rast. 
miohd Roberts. J. A. Killian, With improved sliding doors, 

Agriculture Committee, E. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, in ith the hi 

P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. et Rag do died with the inged 


S. J. Ady, A. W. Feeser. E. tracks, giving increased i 
H Itallty C Itt A. st Hi by 
ospitality Committee, nda erbe nda 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
Herman Gamse, H.W. Krebs. Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Carl ling, 


ae, Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 


Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, WORKS 

Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel C. John Beeuwkes. ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


HINDE & DAUCH 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 


HE difference in cost 
between an almost- 
good-enough canned 


One canner calis Gamse Labels 


goods box and an H&D “appetite teasers” because the en- 
Maximum Strength Pack- graved product illustrations are 


age is poor economy, be- 
cause the inferior package 
leads to dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. The 40% extra 
sturdiness of an H&D 
Maximum Strength 
Canned Goods Box is in- 
expensive sales-insurance. 


Would you like to ex- = GAMSE BUILDING : 
le? W 


so lifelike. 


800 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1. used No. 11 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John EB. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 310 Kewanee High Pressure 
smokeless, down draft boilers, 45- 50 horse power each; 
100 lbs. working pressure, Asme code. In service two 
years; first class condition. 

Baltimore Heat Corp., 419 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—Cheap. 1 Burt Labeling Machine in 
good condition, adjustable to can up to 4’’ diameter. Price 
$300.00. 

S. Ervin Diehl & Co., 250 N. Third St., Philadelphia, 
re. 


FOR SALE— 

1 Burt Adjustable Labeler 

1 No. 10 Burt Labeler 

6 40x 60 Retorts with crates 

159 ft. Roller Conveyor. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Third & Dillon Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pears For Sale 


FOR SALE—3,000 bushels Keiffer Pears. Shipping 
point Hopewell, Va. Immediate shipment. Communicate 
with Norwood Wilson, Hopewell, Va. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Young man, married, age thirty, 
college education, brought up in canning businss, thorough school- 
ing in farm, factory, office and sales, nine seasons actual managerial 
experience, seeks position Competent to take complete charge 
medium size plant or would make valuable assistant to manager of 
large concern. 

Address Box B-1522 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—A New York fruit and vegetable packer 
wants position as Superintendent with some firm in West or Middle 
West. References. 


Address Box B-1520 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Established canner of mushrooms has opening for 
superintendant who can take charge of production. Experience on 
line of canning mushrooms not necessary, but must be a man of 
ability. moral integrity and dependable, whose references subject to 
investigation. This cannery runs about eight months of the year, 
with arrangements possible for the other four. State fully past ex- 
perience and salary expected. _ 

Address Box B-1516 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man of ability, thoroughly experienced in the 
modern methods of packing soups. Must be competent to handle 
proposition in a high-class manner. Address with reference, ex- 
perience, and salary expected to 


Address Box B-1521 care of The Canning Trade. 


If It’s Used In A Cannery, 
Sprague-Sells It! 


Complete Canning Equipment 
for 
Tomatoes Pumpkin 
Peas Pulp Kraut Cherries 
Beans Green Beans Apples Berries 
And all other Vegetables and Fruits. 


Corn Peaches 


LARGE volume business enables us to 
build for you strictly high grade canning 
equipment which sells at practically the same 


price as just ordinary machines. 


{ Write today for our “new” 
General Catalog A. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 
500 N. Dearborn St:, Chicago, Ill. 


Western Sales Dep’t, Hayward, California 


Branch Offices 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio 
Newark, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


| Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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How To Buy 
And Sell 
Canned Foods 


By 


J. A. LEE 


Completely revised and up-to-date. 


For The Canner 


For the Canner, or producer of 
the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


2nv EDITION 


For The Wholesaler 


_ Every step of buying and hand- 
ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tke 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 


It tells the wholesaler how to 
keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


For The Broker 


For the Canned Foods Broker 
this book is almost indispensible, 
as he will realize upon a reading 
of it. It describes his mission and 


defends him against unjust charges, 
the while it coaches him in his duty 
and obligation to both seller and 
buyer. And it will give him a 
“working knowledge” of the goods 
he handles daily, such as he cannot 
get elsewhere. 


The best book of its kind ever compiled for 
BUYERS—BROKERS—SALESMEN and CANNERS 


Price $3.00 postpaid 
Cloth bound—270 pages 6 «9 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Dry Package Equipment 


We have developed many ma- 
chines which effect considerable 
economy in the production of 
dry package containers of every 
shape. 


Send us your problems and get 
the benefit of our experience in 
reducing your production costs. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


CAN PRICES 


1927 Prices 


The American Can Company announces 
the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 


$15.30 per M 

64.08 “ “ 
American Can Co. 


x) 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 


SEALING FLuID 
*“‘The Golden Band’’ 


Insist on AMSCAN—the per- 
fect Sealing Compound—and 
be safe. 


TRY “TOWNSEND” AT OUR RISK 


The Choice of the Careful Buyer 


50% less labor is required sorting after 
a TOWNSEND than after any other 
make of String Bean Cutter. 

This is the verdict of our customers, 


not our unsupported claim; you should i 


consider the point well if labor costs 
you anything. 

IMMEDIATE SERVICE on all 
orders. 


“Your bean cutting 


Burton, Cook & Co. 
troubles will be over 


when you install a TOWNSEND” Rome, N. Y. 


(Successors to Z. P. Townsend, the original patentee) 3 


Eliminate causes 
of flats'and'sours’ 
G insure sanitary 
cleanliness ~~~ 


SHOULD BE 
In Every Cannery Office 


“A Complete Course in Canning” 


As an insurance against loss ; 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. 0. b. Baltimore (unless 


otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 

New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 
ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 


‘White Mammoth, No. 


2% 
Peeled, No. $1... 


Peeled, No. 2% 
Medium, No. 2%... 
Small, No. 2% 

Green Mammoth, No. 
Medium, No. 
Small No. 2% 

Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 
Small, No. 1. ‘ 
Green, Mam., No. 1 sq.... i 

Small, NO. 1 2.80 

BAKED BEANSt{ 

Plain, No. 1 -55 
No. 2 -75 
No. 3 

In Sauce, 18 oz 15 
No. 2 .80 
No. 3 1.40 
No. 10 4.50 

BEANS#{ 


Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2.95 
Std. Cut Green, No. 1 4. 


Std. Who. Gr. No. 10 5.50 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 2.... 1.20 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10. 6.00 
Limas, Fancy Green, No 2.10 
Std. Green, No. 1.60 
Std. White & Green, No. 2........ 1,25 
Std. White & Green, No. 10...... 7.25 
Soaked, No. 2 -90 
Red Kidney, Std. No. «00 
Std. No. 10 4.50 
BEETSt{ = 
Baby, No. 2 4: 
12-15, No. 2 1.15 
10-12, No. 3 1.50 
Cut, No. 2 -90 
Cut, No. 3 1.15 
WHORE, NO. 10 5.75 
Sliced, No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS} 
Std. Sliced, No. 1.00 
Sliced, No. 10 4.00 
Std. Diced, No. 2 1.00 
Diced, No. 10. 4.50 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, So. 1.10 
EF. ©. B. Co 1.00 
Std. So. 1.10 
B. Co 
Ex. Std. No. 2 
F. O. B Co 


Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f. 
Std. Crushed, No. 2..... 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2.. 
©. B. Co 


HOMINY¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3.............. 
Split No. 10. 3.25 
MIXED VEGETABLES} 
No. 10 4.50 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.65 
OKRA AND TOMATOES+ 
Standard, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 6.00 
PEAS 
Co 1.25 
EF. ©. &.. Ca... 1.25 
BEG. B NO. 1.15 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 1.0 
0. B. Co 1.00 
No. Sieve, No. 4 
0 B. Co 


No. 5 Sieve, No. 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 

E. J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1 

E. J. Ex. Std. No. 2 Sieve, No.1 . 
Fancy Petit Pois. No. 1a... 1.00 


PUMPKIN¢ 
Standard, No. 3 
No. 1 


Squash, No. 3 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. 
SAUERKRAUT} 
Standard, No. 2 -90 
‘No. 2% 1.05 
No. 3 1.10 
No... 10° ...... 3.50 
SPINACHt 
Standard, No. 2 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 5.00 
SUCCOTASH} 


Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.3 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. 1.1 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas) 1.2! 


SWEET POTATOES} 
Standard, No. 2 
No. 2% 1.10 
No. 3 
No. 10 

TOMATOES} 

Pancy;. NO. 2; £.0.1. Count 
No. $, f:0.b. County... 

Ext. Std., No. 2 

F. O. B. County 

No. 3 


Std. No. 1 
0. B; Co 
No. 2 
F. O. B. County 
No. 2% 
Co 


No. 10 . 

TOMATO PUREE? 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock............0 -50 


No. 10, Whole Stock...... 3.25 
Std. No. 1, Trimmings... ee 
No. 10, Trimmings........ 3-00 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 
Maine. No. 10 
Michigan. No. 10.. 
New work, No. 10 


Pa., No. 1 Out 
No. 10 4.00 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard No. 2% 2.50 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 6.00 
INO VOD 1.65 

BLUEBERRIES§ 

Maine. No. 2 
No. 10 13.00 

CHERRIESS§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2........ 1.40 

Extra Preserved, No. 1.65 

Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 

Sour Pitted Red, 

California Standard 
Choice, No. 2% A, 
Fancy, No. 2% mee 

GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.00 

PEACHESS§ 

California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...... 2.00 
Choice, No. 2%, Y. 2.60 


Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.... 
Standard White, No. 2. 


No. 3 

Extra Standard White, No. 3.. 

Seconds, White, No. 3.. 

Standard Yellow, No. 2.... 
Yellow, No. 3 

Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 


N. Y. 
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****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 
but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


( (*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 
yIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Selected Yellow, No. 1.75 
Pies, Unpeeled, NO. 1.10 
Peeled, No. 3 BOWE 
Unpeeled, No. 3.25 
Peeled, No. 10 4.00 
PEARSS§ 
Standards, No. 2, in Water............ .90 
No. 3 1.30 
Seconds, No. 3, in Watet..........0« 1.00 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup........ .95 
No. 3 50 


California, Bartletts, Std., 24%... 
Choice .. 


Fancy 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... 1.75 
Grated, Extra, NO. 


Sliced, Eixtra Std... NO. 
Grated, Extra No. 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%..... 2.40 
Sliced, Extra, No. 2.. 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 10. 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10............ 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10.......... 3.90 
Porto Rico, No. 10. 


RASPBERRIES* 


No. 2... 
Red, Syrup, No. 
Red, Water, No. 10... 
STRAWBERRIES§ 

Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2. 
Standard, Water, No. 10..... 
FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 

No. 10s 14.75 
Canned Fish 

HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 
15 oz 1.30 
17 oz. 1.35 
18 oz 1.45 
19 oz 


LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1 Ib. Cases, 4 

OYSTERS* 


Standards, 4 oz 1.30 
5 oz. 1.40 
8 oz. 2.50 
10 oz. 2.75 

Selects, 6 oz. 2.25 

SALMON* 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1......cccccscsccee 2.85 

at, No. % 

Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 iene 

at, No 
Flat, No. % eae 

Columbia, Flat, No. 

Chums, Tall 1.50 

SHRIMP* 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., ’26 pack 
¥% Oil. Keyless 4.90 
Tomato, 
% Mustard. Keyless... 
Oil, Key, Carton... 
% Mustard, Keyless...... 
California, %, per case 
Oval, No. 1 
TUNA FISH—California, per Case 
White, 4s 
White, %s 


ies 
Yellow, 1s 


N, Y. 
1.50 
1.00 
1.15 
146 1.55 
1.65 
3.50 5.25 1.25 tae 
3.00 1.65 
0 1.30 
8.50 
-65 
95 
1.45 1.20 
.85 1.30 
.80 4.25 
1.60 2.45 
4.50 2.25 
2.15 
10.00 
Std. Who. Gr. No. 2 11.50 
6.00 
1.25 
105 
4.15 
3.80 
-65 13.90 
5.25 3.75 
.60 
3.40 
1.10 1.10 
4.50 1.40 
1.20 | 1.45 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.40 1.65 
1.10 
1.10 3.50 
1.20 Zio 
1.20 
1-30 2.40 
CO. 2.30 1.45 
2.75 1.55 
1.80 2.95 2.70 
ix 4 
3.05 
1.20 
1.90 
1.85 
1.20 1.65 
2.65 4.75 
5.00 11.00 2.65 
5.10 1.60 ee 
1.60 2.90 
1.90 
1.60 
13.25 1.60 
1.60 2.50 : 
£4.00 
3.20 $4.10 
75.10 : 
1.15 1.20 74.00 Se 
{3.15 : 
1.00 +16.00 : 
1.00 1.85 $5.00 
2.05 
5.50 7.00 
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BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 10, 1927 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Tomato Canners Must Learn the Real Situation— 
Senseless Selling at Below Cost Prices—Corn in 
Fine Position — Peas Improving — The 
Changes in Prices—Government’s 
Latest Report 


ATIENCE—If there is one thing which the tomato 
Pp canner needs more than anything else it is 

patience. There are canners selling tomatoes to- 
day without any good reason; that is, the price is at 
what they claim to be cost or less, and they are not 
badly in need of ready money. Then why do they do 
it? and that is the question which the market is unable 
to answer. For instance, a small canner in this section 
is making more than a good living as a merchant, and 
runs his cannery only as a side line, writes us that the 
tomato acreage was only about one-third normal this 
season, and that the yield on that was poor, with the 
result that all the canners in his section had small 
packs, and are now all through canning. Many of 
them did not operate this season at all. But he ends 
his letter asking if we can find him a buyer for his 
4,000 cases of No. 2 tomatoes at 75c! He can carry the 
goods without trouble in his own warehouse, and we 
don’t believe he needs the money; but because he is 
finished packing he wants to clean them out. There 
are others even worse than this; willing to take 72!4c¢ 
for No. 2 tomatoes, and it is said they do not need the 
money. Still others who were advised to use the stor- 
age in transit plan, now offered by the warehousemen, 
and by which they could borrow about one thousand 
dollars per carload of such tomatoes, and thus carry 
them over their period of need for ready money, shake 
their heads at the suggestion, saying they tried that 
last season and got caught. And so they did, but the 
situation is entirely different this season with toma- 
toes. All these men seem to be obscessed with the idea 
that there has been a tremendous pack of tomatoes put 
up this season. There has been nothing of the kind. 
We could cite you report after report of shortened 
acreages and poor yields; of many tomato canneries 
idle, etc., etc., as for instance one of the largest tomato 


product concerns in Indiana wrote us this week that 
they had gotten 75 per cent normal yield from a 35 per 
cent normal acreage. How can one get a big pack of 
tomato pulp from that kind of a situation? But one 
of the well known, and always conservative, brokers of 
that section has sent out word that there would be a 
surplus of pulp in that state this season. And appar- 
ently from that all tomato canners paint the heavens 
red with canned tomatoes!! 


Leave these interested parties alone, and study 
this report of the U. S. Bureau of Crop Statistics, 
which under date of October 4th said: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Washington, October 4, 1927. 
Tomatoes—Estimated acreage and forecast of production 
for August 1, August 15 and September 1, 1927, compared with 
revised indicated yield and revised production based on condi- 
tion as reported by canners for September 15. 


Acreage—— -——Production 
State 1926 1927 1926 1927 
Acres Acres Tons Tons 

California 32,250 28,760 206,400 178,300 
Colorado 2,350 2,140 17,600 16,000 
Delaware 11,700 15,000 29,200 54,000 
Illinois 5,270 5,110 21,100 16,400 
Indiana 49,990 42,990 175,000 172,000 
Iowa 3,850 4,080 12,700 15,000 
Kentucky 6,950 6,530 20,800 21,500 
37,000 34,410 88,800 117,000 
Michigan 1,800 1,800 9,000 7,700 
Missouri .. 25,620 17,930 64,000 46,600 
32,000 28,000 153,600 131,600 
New York 9,850 10,540 49,200 58,000 
Ohio 8,000 10,000 38,400 35,000 
Pennsylvania 3,370 3,740 10,100 15,000 
8,200 8,450 24,600 28,700 
LL 2,630 4,710 18,400 33,000 
Virginia 6,000 6,420 21,000 16,700 
3,040 3,310 9,100 10,300 

Total 261,500 245,430 998,100 1,010,500 


Here you have 245,430 acres of tomatoes in 1927, 
as compared with 261,500 acres in 1926, when the total 
pack of canned tomatoes was but 9,455,000 cases. The 


forecasted production from these acres reads: 1926, 
998,100 tons, and in 1927, 1,010,500 tons, or about 1 per 
cent more than the exceptionally small yield of last 
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season. This is not a juggling of statistics. The Gov- 
ernment has always been uncommonly close with its 
figures, and we believe it is this season. All the acres 
have been counted, and by October 4th practically all 
the tonnage was made, so that there is really no guess- 
work about it. You cannot produce more cases per 
ton than were stretched out last season. You might 
have gotten better yields per acre this year, but there 
are the figures in tons, the yield counted up for you. 


Therefore, there would seem to be every reason 
why tomatoes will be short in the pack; why prices will 
sharply advance from present levels, and why you can 
well afford to warehouse them if you need ready 
money. The market cannot possibly advance as long 
as canners are willing to sell at 7214 to 75c, but if they 
would once stop such selling and demand 85c to 90c 
for these same tomatoes the market would soon move 
to that point. And the same is true of all other sizes 
and kinds of tomatoes. 


More than that, once the jobbers see there is some 
bottom to this market they will take courage and not 
be afraid to buy; and they are afraid today, and that 
is why buying has slowed down. 


ORN—The corncanners have taken hold of their 
C situation and have worked it into good condition. 

Corn is strong, and rightly so, but it might be 
just as well for the canners to rest where they are, and 
when they have offers to buy let their goods go at 
present full market prices. There is a profit in canned 
corn at present prices of $1 and up for standard corn, 
and they can help the distribution of this article, and 
insure the wiping out of all surplus before another sea- 
son, by keeping the prices within reason. To the corn 
canner we would say: be satisfied with the profit you 
now have at present prices, and let the other fellow 
have a chance to make some profit. 

There is but half the corn tonnage this season that 
there was last year, and the cut per ton has been un- 
usually low; so that there is good reason for the strong 
canned corn market. The Government’s figures on 
this crop are as follows: 

Sweet Corn—Estimated acreage and forecast of productiin 
for August 1, August 15 and September 1, 1927, compared with 


revised indicated yield and revised production based on condi- 
tion as reported by canners for September 15. 


Washington, Oct. 14th. 


—Acreage—— Production 
State 1926 1927 1926 1927 
Acres Acres Tons Tons 

Delaware 3,000 3,000 8,400 5,400 
Illinois .58,280 39,050 145,700 82,000 
Indiana 30,380 17,010 88,100 27,200 
50,480 26750 151,400 56,200 
Maine 13,940 8,590* 43,200 20,600 
Maryland 28,850 21,930 63,500 39,500 
Michigan 11,080 11,190 22,200 20,100 
Minnesota 24,450 21,760 73,400 37,000 
Nebraska 6,970 3,970 18 800 9,900 
New Hampshire .................. 1,010 920 2,200 2,000 
New York 27,420 20,290 60,300 36,500 
Ohio 26,380 18,730 71,200 35,600 
4,840 1,500 9,700 2,700 
Vermont 2,370 2 580 5,700 6,000 
Wisconsin 17,350 10,410 29,500 13,500 
4,840 4,740 9,700 11,400 

Total 311,640 212,420 803,000 405,600 


*Acreage revised October 1, 1927. 
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ARKET CHANGES—Changes in market prices 
this week are as follows: 
Beans—No. 2 cut string beans reduced to 
95c; No. 2 cut wax beans advanced to $1.20; No. 10 
cut wax standards advanced to $6. No. 10 standard 
limas, white and green, advanced to $7.25. Soaked 
limas No. 2 advanced to 90c. 

Carrots—No. 2 quoted at $1; No. 10s, $4; diced 
No. 10s, $4.25. 

Corn—Standard Evergreen advanced to $1.10; 
standard shoepeg, f. 0. b., reduced to $1; extra stand- 
ard, ditto, reduced to $1.10; standard crushed reduced 
to $1; extra standard, same, f. 0. b. $1.05. 

Mixed Vegetables—Standard No. 2 reduced to 95c. 

Peas—No. 1 sieve in regular No. 2 cans, advanced 
to $1.50. No. 4 sieve advanced to $1. 

Sauerkraut—No. 214 reduced to $1.05; No. 3 re- 
duced to $1.10, and No. 10s reduced to $3.50. 

Succotash—Standard green corn and green limas 
advanced to $1.30. 

Tomatoes—No 3s, f.0.b. 
$1.1214. 

Other items show no changes but the market has 
been fairly active and interest well shown. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


county, reduced to 


Market Strong—Tomatoes Offered at Low Prices— 
Corn Advances Further—Brisk Demand for 
Low-Grade Peas—Salmon Higher—Fruits 
in General Stronger — Spinach 
Being Bought—Notes 

New York, Oct. 6, 1927. 


TRONG—Strength in the general market has con- 

tinued a feature of the week, with fairly large buy- 

ing by both chain store interests and wholesale 
grocers. Canned tomatoes have apparently reached 
bottom for the current move, and the market was fairly 
steady last week. Corn was doing better, both standard 
and fancy qualities, and salmon prices were heading 
toward higher levels. California and Northwestern 
fruits were steady to strong. 

Tomatoes—Reports reaching buyers from the can- 
ning sections of Delaware and Maryland indicate that 
the pack has been rather large thus far, this accounting 
for some of the recent sagging of prices. However, 
quotations appear to have touched bottom, and the mar- 
ket has steadied at 4714c to 50c per dozen for 1s, 75c 
to 80c for 2s, $1.15 to $1.20 for 3s, and $3.75 to $4.00 
for 10s, with $3.50 possible in a few instances, all prices 
f. o. b. canneries. Buying was showing a little im- 
provement. Reports are heard of business with coun- 
try canners going through at 7214c for 2s, $1.1214 for 
3s, and $3.40 for 10s, but these are isolated instances, 
and are due to the desire of individual canners to un- 
load a part of their early pack to finance their opera- 
tions for the balance of the season. It is understood 
that Southern canners have been selling considerable 
standard 2s into territory normally supplied by Indiana 
packers. At present, the differential in price between 
Indiana and Maryland 2s is approximately 2214c in 
favor of the latter. Virginia packers are quoting stand- 


ard 2s at 7214c per dozen, cannery, for prompt ship- 
ment. 
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Corn—Standards are again higher, with packers 
quoting an inside of $1.00 per dozen, cannery, on both 
Southern and Western packs, with favored brands com- 
manding a premium of 5c over this figure. There has 
been a good demand reported. Advances of 10c to 15c 
per dozen on fancy corn are reported from various pack- 
ing centers, with buyers making an effort to cover at 
the old prices. Estimates of the 1927 corn pack vary 
all the way from 7,600,000 to 9,000,000 cases, as con- 
trasted with production of 19,069,000 cases last year. 
Many canners are showing decidedly firm views, and 
are withholding offerings from the market in expecta- 
tion of higher prices later on in the season. 


Peas—Demand for low grades has continued fairly 
brisk. Southern packers are quoting an inside price of 
95c per dozen at canneries for standards, with $1.00 
asked by many. Western packers quote standard 4s 
Alaskas at $1.00 per dozen, cannery, with 5s Alaskas 
held at 5c to 10c a dozen over this figure. There has 
been more inquiry for No. 10s in recent weeks, and 
packers are advancing their quotations as the shortage 
of this size becomes more apparent. Prices for fancy 
grades of peas are steady to strong, although this 
branch of the market is rather quiet as contrasted with 
the activity on standards. 


Salmon Higher—With pink salmon 10c a dozen 
higher at $1.65, f. o. b. Coast, and rumors of a further 
jump to $1.75 pending, jobbers have been scouring the 
local market in an effort to bolster up their holdings, 
with but little success. Reds are still available at $3.00 
Coast, and although packers talk a $3.25 to $3.50 mar- 
ket by the close of the year, buyers are inclined to dis- 
count this, and are centering their attention on pinks. 
Chums are practically unobtainable from first hands, 
and are held at $1.60 per dozen at New York, but 5c 
under the asking price on pinks. 


Fruits—Packing of California peaches is just about 
over, with a pack of 10,500,000 to 11,000,000 cases an- 
ticipated when final returns are in. Packers are well 
sold up on this year’s output, with 1926 carry-over a 
thing of the past. Apricots, which have been in rather 
quiet position for some weeks past, were coming in for 
a little more inquiry this week. Pears were in demand, 
with a moderate inquiry for cherries. Northwestern 
pears and cherries have been showing an advancing 
tendency, due to the light packs and the small stocks 
still unsold in canners’ hands. 

Canned Apples—This item is sharing in the gen- 
eral strengthening tendency, and jobbers are beginning 
to cover on their season’s needs. The spot market is 
rather closely sold up, with distributors booking addi- 
tional cannery shipment stocks to fill in. Northwestern 
canners quote new pack at $4.25 per dozen for solid 
pack, although some business has been put through at 
25c under that figure. New York State canners quote 
standards at $4.00, with fancy quality 50c higher. 
Maine canners quote solid pack at $4.25 f. o. b. factory. 
Southern packers are booking some business on new 
standards at $3.50 a dozen, cannery. 


Sardines—Maine canners have been getting a 
slightly better run of fish, but the catch is still too 
light to permit of capacity operation, and offerings of 
the canned product are not large. The canning season 
still has about two months to go, closing by law Novem- 
ber 30, and packers will make an effort to put aside 
some surplus to take care of the demands of their trade 
over the winter months. California packers have been 
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showing considerable competition for business, with 
some price-cutting reported. 

Spinach—With California canners reported closely 
sold up, buyers have been turning to Maryland for sup- 


plies, and a fair business has been put through. South- 


ern packers quote 2s at 95c, 3s at $1.45, and 10s at 
$5.00. Some inquiry for fall pack is reported. 


Limas—Buyers are scouring the market for baby 
limas, which, this year, as usual, are a short pack. Tin 
green are firm at $2.10 per dozen at Southern canneries, 
with medium green $1.65 to $1.75 per dozen. A fair 
demand is reported for mixed green and white, which 
are quoted at $1.85 per dozen at canneries. 


“It Pays to Buy a Dozen”—One of New York’s 
largest retail grocery stores, Callanan’s Market, located 
in the downtown West Side, has found that the slogan 
“It pays to buy a dozen” has aided it materially in 
speeding up its turnover of canned foods. Some of the 
attractively priced items quoted by the store in its ad- 
vertising are the following: No. 214 tins of Libby’s 
products; fancy sliced pineapple, 25c per can, $2.85 per 
dozen; choice yellow cling peaches, 23c a can, $2.60 a 
dozen; fruit salad, 39c a can, $4.50 a dozen; Bartlett 
pears, 33c a can, $3.65 a dozen; Royal Anne cherries, 
37c a can, $4.25 a dozen; crushed pineapple, 19c a can, 
$2.10 a dozen; choice fruits, 214s, peaches, 21c a can, 
$2.35 per dozen; sliced pineapple, 23c a can, $2.60 a 
dozen; Bartlett pears, 27c a can, $3.00 a dozen; cher- 
ries, 33c a can, $3.75 per dozen; apricots, 23c a can, 
$2.65 per dozen. Some of the canned vegetables fea- 
tured are priced as follows: No. 3 cut beets, 15c¢ a can, 
$1.65 a dozen; No. 3 okra, 2le a can, $2.25 a dozen; 
baby fresh limas, 28c¢ a can, $3.10 a dozen; fancy Mary- 
land No. 3 tomatoes, 12¢ a can, $1.40 a dozen; solid 
hand-packed Jersey No. 3 tomatoes, 17c a can, $1.85 a 
dozen; sugar corn, 12c a can, $1.85 a dozen; fancy 
Maine corn or succotash, 18c a can, $2.00 per dozen; 
Maryland stringless beans, 12c a can, $1.35 a dozen; 
cut Refugee stringless beans, 18c a can, $2.00 a dozen; 
Wisconsin Early June peas, 12c a can, $1.35 a dozen; 
and petit pois extra sifted peds, 25c per can, $2.75 per 
dozen. With a pricing policy of this sort, the store, 
which claims to be the finest of its kind in the country, 
makes every week a “Canned Foods Week.” On orders 


of $10 or over the store prepays express or freight 
charges. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Much Rain Hinders Gathering of Crops—Advance 
Prices Firm—Standard Peas Hard to Find. 
Indiana Holding Tomatoes—Ozarks 
Striving to Fill Future 
Orders. 


ENERAL INFORMATION—The weather for the 
& past week in the vicinity of Chicago, and for 
some parts of the canning districts of the Cen- 
tral West, has been cool or cold and very rainy. We 
have had a rainfall nearly every day, and it has been 
heavy. 
The kind of weather we have had has not been 
favorable for the canning of corn or tomatoes or the 
maturing of the canning crops. The fields have been 
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made soft and muddy, making it hard to get into them 
to gather canning crops. There have been no killing 
frosts during the week, but the other conditions which 
I describe have been greatly hindering. 

The yield of canned corn and of canned tomatoes 


to the acre seems from reports to be turning out low 
most everywhere. 


Canned Corn—Canners are holding very firmly to 
the advanced prices. It is very difficult to find any 
sellers of standard grade of canned corn at $1 f.o. b. 
cannery, and most canners are asking $1.05 per dozen 
for that grade. The extra standard grade is held at 
$1.10 per dozen, fancy Country Gentleman grade at 
$1.20 to $1.25 f. 0. b. canneries, and but little is to be 
had at the inside quotation. 


Canners are all holding back their offerings until 
they get their pack into the cans as they are anxious to 
fill their futures sales in full if possible, and those who 
feel that they will not be able to do so, are making no 
additional sales, until they find whether or not they 
will have to prorate their deliveries. 


Canned Peas—There is a fairly good demand for 
quick shipments of extra standard grades and sizes, 
and standard Alaska fours and standard fives, sweet, 
could be sold if they could be found, but brokers state 
that the standard grades are very scarce and hard to 
find even at the price of $1 per dozen f. o. b. canneries. 
There is a good string movement in threes sieve 
Alaska peas and fours, sweets. These grades are 
being held at $1.10 to $1.15 f. o. b. canneries, and there 
is a tendency on the part of buyers to buy these grades 
in larger lots, as they are regarded as good value, with 
a prospect of higher prices. 


Fancy grades of canned peas are to be quoted as 
nominal as the prices vary with quality, and views as 
to fancy grading are very divergent. 

Canned Tomatoes—Indiana canners are not offer- 
ing any canned tomatoes as present except in a very 
indifferent and reluctant way. The problem of their 
prospective output is very confusing and though a few 
canners of that State, who have sold scarcely any fu- 
tures, are naming prices for twos, extra standard, at 
90 and 95c f. 0. b. cannery and for threes, extra stand- 
ard, at $1.40 f. 0. b. canneries, their offerings are small 
and rather unimportant. The stronger canners seem 
to have absolute confidence in the future prices of their 


product, and to be financially able to hold for a better 
market. 


They do not seem to attach much importance to 
the very low prices of the Maryland and Virginia to- 
mato canners, feeling that they will soon sell out the 
goods which they are sacrificing, and that the quality 
must be poor or irregular to be sold at such prices. 

Missouri and Arkansas canners are not offering 
any canned tomatoes of the new pack. Missouri is 
said to be hard put to it to pack enough to fill her fu- 
ture orders, as her output is now estimated at sixty 
per cent of the 1926 pack. Arkansas will have some 
surplus for sale, so it is reported, but expects to sell 
them to the West and Southwest to better advantage 
than in markets where she has to complete with the 
pack of the Tri-States. 

No Speculative Trend—There is an entire adsence 
of speculative trend on the part of the wholesale buy- 
ing trade in canned foods. Futures on corn, peas, and 
tomatoes are now being received b ybuyers, and it 
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would seem that the buying of futures was heavier 
than supposed, and the wholesale grocers are not buy- 


ing speculatively or otherwise until they get their fu- 
tures in and paid for. 


THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘‘The Canning Trade.”’ 


Rain Too Late—Dairy Industry Growing Here—Gen- 
eral Farming Looking Up—Some Canners Run 
on Beans—Some Spinach Being Canned— 

Small Sales in Tomatoes 
Springfield, Mo., Oct. 6, 1927. 


EATHER — There was considerable rainfall 
throughout the Ozarks during the past week. 
This cut no figure so far as the tomato crop was 
concerned, for the canners had all closed down their 
factories for the season. These rainfalls will be bene- 
ficial to the rural districts in general, and be a benefit 
to the farmers in turning their ground for fall seeding. 

Filling Silos—Farmers all over the Ozark district 
are extremely busy filling their silos, as the dairy indus- 
try has grown to be one of the most important indus- 
tries throughout the Ozarks. It would probably be dif- 
ficult to find any locality with the same area where the 
farmers in general were so liberally supplied with 
modern up-to-date silos. 

Milk Condensories—In recent years several milk 
condensories have been established here in the Ozarks, 
the largest being a “Carnation” plant located at Mt. 
Vernon, Mo. Another plant has been in operation for 
a number of years at West Plains, Mo. Still another 
plant will be erected in the near future at Cabool, Mo. 
The “Pet” Milk Company are now erecting a good-size 
plant at Neosho, Mo. 

Cheese Factories—A number of cheese factories 
have been established at various points throughout the 
Ozarks during the last two or three years, and quite a 
few other cheese manufacturing plants are under way 
at various other points. All these cheese factories find 
ready sale for their finished products at prices in line 
with the ruling market throughout the country: 


Poultry—There is probably no section where there 
has been such a rapid growth in the extending of the 
poultry industry as has been the case in the Ozarks. 
Statements have been made that it was the poultry in- 
dustry which kept the farmers out of the “poorhouse” 
during the period of deflation. The annual carload ship- 
ments of poultry and eggs out of Springfield are said to 
be the largest from any one point in the United States. 

Butter — We have learned from authoritative 
sources that the carload shipments of butter from the 
Ozarks for the first seven months of this year showed 
a market value totaling $17,000,000. There are a num- 
ber of creamery plants located in Springfield that are 
shipping carloads of butter daily. 

Wheat—tThe farmers in the Ozarks grow what is 
known as “winter wheat’—the seed is sown during 
October, and there are indications that the acreage 
planted will be larger this year than was the case one 
year ago. Nearly every farmer of any size grows a 
field of wheat, in addition to various other farm 
products. 

Green Beans—At least two canning plants are still 
packing some green beans from the late sowing. One 
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canning plant located in Northwest Arkansas, below the 
Boston Mountains, has about 150 acres of green beans 
under contract from late sowing, and the canners ex- 
pect to pack beans at this plant for at least three or 
four weeks, unless we have a killing frost in that 
particular locality, which is not likely. Today’s market 
prices on cut stringless green beans range: No. 2 size, 
95c to $1.05; No. 10 size, $5.00 to $5.25, factory points, 
wherever obtainable. 


Spinach—Two or three factories are now packing 
fall spinach. It is not possible to estimate the prob- 
able extent of same—neither are we prepared to quote 
ruling market prices. 


Mustard Greens—We know of one or two canners 
who are packing some Mustard Greens in No. 2 and No. 
214 cans. The extent of the pack will likely depend 
upon the acreage and the probable date of killing frost. 
We cannot quote market prices. 


Tomatoes—The volume of sales in canned tomatoes 
has not been as large recently as the low prices that 
have been ruling really justified. However, as the un- 
sold holdings of this season’s pack of tomatoes by Mis- 
souri and Arkansas canners are small as compared with 
their unsold holdings at this period in last year, canners 
are not in the least disturbed about finding a market 
for all the cars of tomatoes they will have to sell. Can- 
ners generally throughout the Ozarks are extremely 
busy shipping out tomatoes on their future sales, and 
many canners will not have completed this work before 
the end of October. There have been very few sales 
made of tomatoes for shipment during November, and 
as a rule, canners have declined orders that have been 
offered them for tomatoes if same were for delayed 
shipment beyond the end of November. We consider 
market prices on tomatoes today, 1s, 2s, 214s, 3s and 
10s standards., 50c, 80c, $1.10, $1.25, $4 f. o. b. factory 
points Missouri or Arkansas. Now and then some 
canner in urgent need of some quick cash will turn a 
car of 1s standards at 4714¢, or a car of 2s standards 
at 7714¢, or possibly 75c factory points. It goes with- 
out saying the the canner who sells any No. 2 stand- 
ard tomatoes from the Ozarks for less than 80c fac- 
tory points, makes the sale simply because of his ur- 
gent need of quick money. Canners holding tomatoes 
are still hoping for an advance in the market price of 
tomatoes to become effective sometime during the 
month of October. Every tomato canner firmly be- 
lieves that if he carries some of his tomatoes into the 
late winter or spring months he will realize an unusu- 
ally good profit by doing so. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Ideal Weather — Canning Closes — Peaches Move in 
Heavy Volume—Pear Pack Over and Some Can- 
ners Sold Out—Good Tomato Pack Ex- 
pected—Spinach Gone—Asparagus 
Drags—Shortage in Salmon 
Pack—Coast Notes 

San Francisco, Oct. 6, 1927. 


DEAL WEATHER—Weather conditions continue 
[cea in California and harvesting of crops is ap- 
proaching an end without loss from rain. Canning 
operations have been about completed, as far as fruits 
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are concerned, and drying of peaches, pears, prunes 
and grapes is also about over. There have been a few 
flurries of rain in the mountain districts, but there 
have been no storms in the valleys, so far, to interfere 
with the harvesting of crops. Beans will soon be out 
of the fields, leaving tomatoes about the only farm 
product that can be damaged by rain. The cool spring 
and summer delayed the ripening of fruit, but did not 
affect the quality and the season has been quite a satis- 
factory one. There is an over-supply of raisins and 
dried prunes and low prices are being maintained on 
these in an effort to move the surplus. 

Peaches—California canned peaches continue to 
move in heavy volume, with an especially active de- 
mand for some of the lower grades which have been 
rather lightly packed this season. The packing season 
is virtually at an end and it will not be long until it will 
be possible to estimate the size of the pack quite accu- 
rately. Widespread interest is being taken in the size 
of the peach pack, since the prices to be paid growers 
depends on the output, a sliding arrangement having 
been agreed upon. Owing to the close culling of the 
fruit it was estimated a few weeks ago that the pack 
would not exceed 9,000,000 cases, but this figure has 
been passed by a comfortable margin and the outlook 
is that will reach 10,000,000 cases. Of course, this is 
quite a formidable array of canned fruit of one variety, 
but the carry-over from last year has been whittled 
down to almost nothing and prices are so low that it 
seems as though there woulc be no difficulty in moving 
all of this year’s pack, 

Pears—A few plants are still operating on pears, 
but the pack is about complete. Some canners are al- 
ready sold up on this fruit and the stocks remaining 
are in firm hands. The shortage of the pack in Oregon 
and Washington is having a decided bearing on the 
canned pear situation and the market is firm, with a 
tendency toward higher prices. 


Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes commenced a 
little later in California than usual, owing to the cool 
spring and summer, which held back the crop, but is 
now in full swing. Present weather conditions are ideal 
for this crop, the days and nights being warm, and 
with a few weeks of warm weather the pack can quite 
easily be an excellent one. While tomatoes are in a 
good position statistically, they have not been moving 
very lively in this market. Packers do not anticipate 
any difficulty in disposing of all that can be put up, 
however, and will operate as long as canning stocks are 
available. 

Market—Different policies have been adopted by 
buyers for different products this year. The pack of 
canned spinach, for instance, which was the largest 
ever made in California, is practically off the market, 
and a very large part of it had been purchased before 
the canning season was at an end, buyers anticipating 
their requirements well in advance. Asparagus, on the 
other hand, is being bought just as it is needed. Orders 
are comparatively light, but are placed with interest- 
ing regularity, with every prospect that by the time 
the next pack is ready there will be practically nothing 
left of the 1927 pack. Similar conditions prevail in 
some other lines, buyers anticipating their require- 
ments on some lines and buying others on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. 


Salmon—A tentative estimate of the Alaska sal- 
mon pack has been made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries, in co-operation 
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with the Association of Pacific Fisheries, with which 
several San Francisco fishing interests are affiliated, 
and a shortage of more than 3,000,000 cases is reported. 
The figures, which are of September 1, show the pack 
of red salmon in all the Alaskan districts to be 1,280,000 
cases, as compared with 2,149,509 cases last year. The 
packing of red fish was at an end by the first of Sep- 
tember, so this estimate is very close to the actual out- 
put. The pack of pinks is placed at 1,412,000 cases, 
compared with a pack of 3,332,680 in 1926; that of 
chums is estimated at 489,000 cases, against 899,781 
cases; cohoes at 144,000 cases, against 199,441 cases, 
and kings at 72,000, against 51,867 cases. The pack in 
Western Alaska, where red salmon is such an impor- 
tant item, is estimated at 923,000 cases, compared with 
3,049,185 cases last year. In Central Alaska the pack 
is estimated at 1,489,000 cases, as against 2,164,545 
last year, while in Southeastern Alaska the output is 
placed at 895,000 cases, as compared with 1,419,548 
cases. The total Alaska pack is placed at 3,397,000 
cases, compared with 6,633,278 cases in 1926. A marked 
shortage is conceded by all interests and this is being 
reflected in the market on canned salmon. Alaska reds 
have been about sold out at opening prices and most 
packers have withdrawn on pink fish, now quoted in 
this market at $1.65. 


The short pack of salmon is not confined exclu- 
sively to Alaska, but is general in other salmon-can- 
ning districts. In British Columbia the 1927 pack 
amounted to 374,382 cases, while on Puget Sound the 
output amounted to but 675,000 cases, both figures 
being little more than half of the 1926 pack. Fisheries 
experts are at a loss to account for the failure of the 
fish to run in the usual numbers. 


In an address recently before the Kiwanis Club at 
Monterey, Cal., N. B. Scofield, of San Francisco, and 
head of the commercial fisheries section of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission, declared that Mon- 
terey Bay had become a fishing center ranking with 
such centers as Gloucester and Boston. He placed the 
value of the sardine pack in 1926 at $5,886,526. The 
industry gives employment to 3,000 persons, there are 
11 canneries, valued at $2,000,000, and the fishing boats 
and equipment are valued at $1,000,000. For the first 
eight months of the present year exports of sardines 
from the port of San Francisco aggregated 20,895,109 
pounds, valued at $1,862,887. California sardines have 
become popular throughout the world and the well- 
known red-labeled oval can is now being imitated by 
Canadian and Spanish canners. This form of competi- 
tion is being combatted by Monterey Bay packers. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BREAK IN STOCK 
MARKET 


HE heavy breaks in the leading stocks on the 

New York Stock Exchange on Tuesday, October 

4th, and again Wednesday morning, attended 
by an enormous volume of trading which was described 
by some of the Wall Street authorities as of purely 
speculative origin, calls for careful attention on the 
part of the average business man,” says American 
Metal Market, “notwithstanding the recent declarations 
by Henry Ford and other large industrial leaders, to the 
effect that the stock market is not a true criterion upon 
which to judge the state of trade and industry. It is 
especially significant to note that the transactions on 
Tuesday constituted the fifth largest day in the history 
of the Exchange, and were coincident with the an- 
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nouncement that the total of loans by banks to Stock 
Exchange brokers on Exchange collateral had increased 
$240,736,417 in September, to a total of $3,914,627,570, 
a new high figure by a wide margin, and approximately 
$700,000,000 above the corresponding date in 1926. An- 
other noteworthy feature of Tuesday’s trading was the 
fact that the trading covered 679 separate issues, con- 
stituting the broadest market in the history of the Ex- 
change, and reflecting a nervousness on the part of both 
speculators and investors. 


Of course, there is no known method of discerning 
the motives that actuated each individual in precipi- 
tating such a whirlwind of speculation. The most keen 
observers in the Street admitted that they they were 
puzzled by the volume of the operations and the vio- 
lence of the movement. There is no doubt, however, 
that many sellers were prompted to shift their posi- 
tions in anticipation of the loan figures as they indicate 
a very top-heavy situation, while it is contended in 
other quarters that the continual advances in some of 
the most important issues are entirely unwarranted by 
the state of business with the leading industrial cor- 
porations. On general principles it is also recognized 
that security values are relatively very high, having 
been on the advance for a full four years. These values, 
no doubt, have represented a consensus of opinion of 
both the banking and investment interests which has 
been extremely optimistic, mainly because the belief is 
prevalent that the United States has become ensconced 
in a position where its general prosperity is invulner- 


able, an attitude for which there is considerable 
grounds. 


Some of the leading financial authorities interpret 


the movement this week as simply another secondaryw 


reaction brought about by the extent of the uninter- 
rupted advance, and that its severity was to be expected 
by the fact that values were so much higher than when 


the previous temporary reactions or bear movements 
were experienced.” 


VICTOR H. ELFENDAHL, PRESIDENT 


ICTOR H. ELFENDAHL, of Seattle, vice-presi- 

dent of the Sunny Point Packing Company, was 

elected president of the Association of Pacific 
Fisheries at the annual convention of the organization, 
held at the Olympic Hotel on September 17th. He suc- 
ceeds C. A. Burckhardt, of Seattle, president of the 
Alaska Consolidated Canneries. 

R. I. Bentley, of San Francisco, president of the 
California Packing Corporation, was elected first vice- 
president; H. B. Freele, of the Naknek Packing Com- 
pany, Seattle, was elected second vice-president; P. E. 
Harris, president of P. E. Harris & Co., was elected 
third vice-president; August Buschman, president of 
the Deep Sea Salmon Company, was elected fourth vice- 
president; E. B. Deming, of Bellingham, president of 
the Pacific American Fisheries, was elected treasurer. 
Following the business meeting, the annual banquet 
of the association was held at the Olympic Hotel. 
Eighty firms and individuals are represented in the or- 
ganization. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
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From Chop Suey 
To Cookers 


increasing use demands canned bean sprouts. 
Bean sprouts, you know, are an important 
part of chop suey. 


This is where A-B came into the picture. 
Canners were cooking these tender sprouts as 
long as eighty minutes at 220° F. making a 
mush product. A shorter cook meant heavy 
loss from spoilage. 


But A-B solved the problem by cooking seven 
minutes at 267° F. The product was sterile, 
crisp, and tender. Another canning problem 
solved—another cooking victory for A-B. 


The A-B man will make a study of your 
factory if you wish. He will tell you frankly 
whether he can save you time, labor or fuel. 


A telephone call or a wire will bring an A-B 
man to your plant. You are placed under 
no obligation in calling on him. 


N.B.: Have you seen the A-B Cookerlogues? 
They're movies. May we show them to you 
in your own office? 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


i 

4 Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
( physically—and financially 

° 

| 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 
0 0 C0 C0 C0 Cor 


A BIG CHANCE 


“Come on, Mack,” said the passer-by to the Scotch- 
man. “Let’s go for a sail.” 

“No, sir,” replied Mack. “I just paid six bits for 
my dinner and I’m taking no risk of losing it.” 


When tourists drive through Columbus on their 
way to Kansas City the following conversations are 
typical: 

Cadillac drives up, chauffeur says, “How far is it 
to Kansas City?” 

“One hundred and forty miles.” 

, “Give me twenty gallons of gas and a gallon of 
oil.” 

Buick—“How far is it to Kansas City?’ 

“One hundred and forty miles.” 

‘ “Give me ten gallons of gas and one-half gallon of 
oil.” 

Ford—‘“How far is it to Kansas City?” 

“One hundred and forty miles.” 

“Give me two quarts of water and a bottle of 3 in 1 
oil and hold this son-of-a-gun until I get in.” 


REAL POWER 
“Water power is the greatest power there is,” said 
little Jimmy. 
“When mother turns on the tears she can get a fur 
coat, a new automobile or a trip to California.” 


PREMONITION 
“What’s the matter, Ben? ‘You’re lookin wor- 
ried.” 
“Work, nothin’ but work from mornin’ till night.” 
“°Ow long have you been at it?” 
“IT begin tomorrow.” 


SIMPLIFIED SOCIETY 
“Your social activities require a great deal of 
time.” 
“Not so much as you might think,” answered 
Miss Cayenne. “You can send out invitations in half 
an hour, notify the press in ten minutes and call up the 
caterer in thirty seconds.’”—Washington Star. 


DOES ADVERTISING PAY? 


One fall, when cabbage, with other foodstuffs, 
reached an unprecedented price, John was discussing 
the high cost of living with his German neighbor. 

“Cabbage is pretty steep this year. Think you'll 
make much kraut?” John asked. 

“Vell, ve usually put down seven or eight barrel 
a’ready,” replied the thrifty German, “but I says to 
mine frau the other day, I says, ve vould try to get 
along on three barrel this year—yust to have a leetle in 
case of sickness.”—Marie George. 


| 
| 
4 
, the American-Chinese dish, 
is growing in popularity. Its — 
> 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire; Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 

BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 

Paper Products. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


oe Machine Works, Westminster, 2 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Hdw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 

CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The nkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
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Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Cookers, Retort. See Keitles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 

Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 
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CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago..- 


Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 


Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
String Bean. See String 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Ete. 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., New York b 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
e Seamin chines. 
Machines. 
ORYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 


The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined Kettles. See Tanks.” 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &e. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


ers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlera’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Ete. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 

Fruit Graders. aa Cleaning and Grading 


Machinery, 
See Paring Machines. 


Fruit Parers. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Sup) 

GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfre. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, Electric. See Motors. ] 
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GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
rague-Sells Corp., cago. 
Steam. See Power Plant 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. 


See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 


INSURANCE, Canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Sacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

rague-Sells Corp., cago. 

Oireinee. Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 

KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudier Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 

LABELING MACHINES. 

Bdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 


LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Columbus Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 
Etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. ‘ 
he Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

bag nee Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
"Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


PEA AND BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. . 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

\. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Spracue-Sells Corp.. Chicago. 


Green Corn Huskers. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 
¥. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. acheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 


SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 


Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
ae Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfe. Co.. Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery. 


See Can- 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. - 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., pemeneneitn, Ind. 


. Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 

VEL TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 

TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. 
Regulators. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. : 
Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

See Tanks, Wood. 
Wrappers, Paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Speed 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cieaner, 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CHICAGO 


My 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER—SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY _ 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cy 
GJ 
NZ 
SS 
Sea ffs): Be GA, 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, SEAFOODS OR MILK 


Packed in 
CONTINENTAL CANS 


(INCORPORATED) 


“Now from Coast to Coast” — 


Always please discriminating Cooks and Chefs 

7 

CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


